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THE PUBLISHERS’ PAGE 


WHAT AMERICAN MOTHERS MUST 
DEMAND 


“Some things we women must learn,” 
says Mary Roberts Rinehart in “THE 
ALTAR oF FrEEpoM” “and now is the time 
to learn them. Sacrifice is an old story to 
women. They have always known it. But 
not sacrifice to an abstract ideal. Sacrifice 
to an ideal, then. And personal service. 

“And this personal service, mothers of 
America, is not rolling bandages for the 
other woman’s son. That hurts, but it is 
true. This is no time for evasion. Unless we 
give all, unless our army is large enough, 
those who have failed in their duty are send- 
ing the best youth of the country to death. 
It will be murder. 

“In return for what we give, we women 
of America have the right to demand cer- 
tain things. First of all we can and must 
demand time that our boys may be trained. 
We have taken a long time to go into this 
war. And because the country would not 
believe that we must eventually be in- 
volved, we have lost precious years. 

“This must not be a party war. If any 


man put his party before his country, that © 


man is a traitor. We are no longer Repub- 
lican, Democrat, or Progressive. We are 
Americans. Not until universal service 
had removed the war in England from 
party lines, was anything adequate done.” 


‘“*“LETTERS FROM A FRENCH 
HOSPITAL” 


“LETTERS FROM A FRENCH HospITAL,” 
published anonymously, was written by an 
English girl, a volunteer nurse in a French 
hospital. Her letters give an uncommonly 
vivid and authentic picture of an un- 
trained girl’s experiences in caring for 
wounded soldiers, and all through the let- 
ters is a refreshing vein of humor. One of 
her patients was a young French boy, 
“‘whose name, strangely enough,” she says, 
“was Elliott, but he only knows of an aunt 
who married an Englishman. I have in- 
vented ancestors for him, and to make 
them seem more desirable, I put them on 
the Border and give them all sorts of raids 
to take part in. I plagiarize most of the 
History of Scotland for him. To-day I told 
him of one Elliott de l’Oeil de Feu who 
drove the Scots’ cattle into the Devil’s 


Beef Tub to hide them until the seeking 
Scots had passed. You should have seen 
his eyes sparkle when the Scots were riding 
round the Tub in the mist and one bull 
gave the whole show away by bellowing! 
I had to leave off there, luckily, because I 
have not the slightest notion how to get the 
mythical Elliott out of that mess.” 


UNCLE SID 


You could n’t faze Uncle Sid. 
They tell this yarn 
On him: One day Hiram, Uncle Sid’s 
hired man, 
Went out to the barn 
And hung himself to a beam. 
A neighbor found him, and ran 
In and told Uncle Sid. 
He jest shook his head 
And said, 
rr what’ll Hiram do next, I won- 
er!” 


From “S1 Briccs’ Tatxs” by Madeline 
Yale Wynne. 


‘*“ONE YEAR OF PIERROT’’ TO HELP 
THE FRENCH WAR ORPHANS 


At the suggestion of the author, a por- 
tion of the proceeds from the sale of “OnE 
Year oF PrerROT” will be devoted to help 
the work of Les Orphelinats des Armées. 
The book, which the Boston Transcript 
called “a veritable literary triumph,” is 
the exquisite story told by a young French 
mother of the first year in the life of her 
only child. Mr. Lester G. Hornby, who is 
thoroughly familiar with the Riviera, has 
furnished a number of sketches of scenes 
in the country which forms the background 


.of the story, and his drawings are beau- 


tifully in keeping with the atmosphere of 
the book. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 

















A GOOD ANSWER 


WE all of us have friends or neigh- 
bors who tell us that they believe 
in answering a child’s questions; 
that a child who is old enough to 
ask a question is old enough to have 
that question answered. There is 
something beguiling about this 
point of view; its very simplicity 
makes us all desire to take it. 
However, the only way in which 
we can successfully do this is by rec- 
onciling ourselves to the fact that 
occasionally the only answer we can 
make to a child’s question is, “I 
don’t know.” Why is it that we are 
all so reluctant to face this fact? 
With regard to the questions of 
grown-ups, in respect to our own 
questions, indeed, it very frequently 
happens that the only answer we 
can obtain, either from the persons 
whom we question or from life it- 
self, is “I don’t know.” And the 
questions of children are frequently 
as profound as any that have been 
asked by the very oldest of grown 
persons, — and asked with no more 
positive answer. Children have an 
amazing amount of common sense. 
Quite as readily as, in many cases 
even more readily than grown-ups, 
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they see how inevitable is the an- 
swer, “I don’t know,” to a question. 
Yet we never like to make this 
answer toa child! Why? I can only 
say, “I don’t know.” 


KEEPING ON 


THERE is always a great temptation 
in time of crisis to do something 
different, or to contemplate doing 
something different. Many persons 
do not, then, stop to consider rela- 
tive values as regards usefulness; 
their feeling would seem to be that 
what they are doing is less valuable 
than what they might be doing! Par- 
ticularly is this the case in time of 
war. Very naturally it is the case; 
at such a time the vast maiority of 
the men of a nation must, as pa- 
triots, leave off their peaceful avo- 
cations and defend their country. 
Great numbers of women also, must 
respond to calls for many new kinds 
of service. Still, however, it is the 
case that there are a very great 
many persons who can best serve 
their country by keeping steadily 
on with what they are already doing. 

For example, mothers of young 
children: there are few things that 
these mothers can do so vital as to 
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care for their children and their 
homesas thoroughly and as thought- 
fully as ever. For, if the health or 
the training of the young children 
of a nation be neglected in war time, 
the result is even more disastrous 
for the nation than its neglect at 
any other time. Teachers, also: 
their work, always important, is 
never more imperatively so than 
during time of war. Child welfare 
and other social workers: the very 
fact that emphasis is concentrated 
on war relief work in war time 
makes it especially needful that 
such workers as these should keep 
on with what they are doing. 

It is always less interesting to 
plod along faithfully, day after 
day, attending to the details of a 
private, inconspicuous piece of work, 
than it is to give one’s self to some- 
thing different, particularly if that 
something be more dramatic. But 
the stability of a nation demands 
this, especially of its women. True 
patriotism is never so needed as 
in time of war. Such patriotism 
consists in each individual’s doing 
what is most needed from him, or 
her, whatever and wherever that 
may be. For some it means to go; 
for others it means to stay. The 
important thing is that all should 
do it. Only when they do, does the 
nation keep on. 


ENLIGHTENED ECONOMY 


THE newspapers and magazines 
unite in discussing the increased 
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and increasing cost of living; they 
all, too, are at one in their insistence 
upon the actual criminality at the 
present time of wasting any food; 
furthermore, they are all joined to- 
gether in counseling housekeepers 
to simplify the family menus. This 
is all of the very first importance. 
There is, however, another aspect 
of the question that is equally 
important, — namely, how to do it. 
Here is where domestic science 
comes in. In simplifying meals, 
housekeepers need to know what to 
omit, and what to add. The old- 
fashioned custom of leaving off the 
puddings and fruit, when there was 
a necessity for economy, is in many 
cases a very undesirable procedure; 
for many persons, the food value of 
these things is exceedingly high. In 
order to see her way clearly through 
the readjustments necessary in the 
matter of food supplies, the house- 
keeper needs to take advantage of 
every aid offered. There are excel- 
lent books on this subject. Home 
Procress will gladly furnish a list 
of them to any subscriber who re- 
quests it. The Office of Home Eco- 
nomics of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture offers free, 
onrequest, food bulletins and recipes. 
All our subscribers are urged to 
make use of these aids. They will 
find them of inestimable value in de- 
termining how to cut down the food 
budget without reducing the amount 
of nourishment. This is what we all 
would do, — indeed, must do. 


IN HIS SIGHT 


Wit God a day endures alway, 
A thousand years are but a day. 
Rosert Brownine. 






















THE DISCOVERY OF MANHATTAN 


No chapter in the early history of 
our land is more fascinating than 
the story of the founding of New 
Amsterdam and its brief existence, 
before the English took it and 
changed the name to New York. 
It is a mere episode, in a sense. 
For the Dutch did not long remain 
in possession of Manhattan. Only 
for a brief period was the town 
which was to become the world’s 
greatest city, a quaint little village. 
Yet the episode, if we call it that, 
gives a most distinct impression. 
The Dutch were in control long 
enough to contribute permanent 
elements to our national life. We 
look back to the days of their control 
as productive days. Many begin- 
nings are indeed traceable to those 
memorable times. 

Looking back a little, we endeav- 
or to picture Manhattan and the 
other islands as they must have 
looked in the days of Indian occu- 
pation; and then we see successive 
explorers and settlers coming to 
carry home reports to Europe or to 
establish homes in the new world. 
We find that, contrary to received 
opinion, Henry Hudson was not a 
Dutchman but an English naviga- 
tor in the employ of the Dutch; and 
that he was not the first European 
to explore the region and the riv- 
er which were to become famous. 
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Giovanni da Verrazano, or Jean 
Vérassen as the French called him, 
the Italian navigator employed by 
the French, appears to have been 
the first to enter New York bay, and 
to discover Manhattan and the river 
later named for Hudson. This bold 
discoverer was still in search of a 
westward passage to Cathay when 
he sailed from Dieppe, January 17, 
1524. In April, he rounded Sandy 
Hook and came in sight of the beau- 
tiful harbor and bay. Sailing up by 
the little island where the Statue of 
Liberty now stands as a memorial 
of our firm friendship with France, 
he came to Manhattan and in view 
of the grandissima riviera, as he 
called, “the very great river.” 
Then came the Spanish captain, 
Estevan Gomez, who sailed across 
the north Atlantic to try his luck as 
a discoverer of westerly passages; 
then sailed along the coast of La- 
brador, and down our own coast, to 
Florida. Gomez took note of Cape 
Cod, Narragansett Bay, and also 
sailed the mouth of the Hudson. 
This was in 1525. French skippers 
profited by the information brought 
back by Verrazano, and visited the 
“River of the Steep Hills,” as the 
Hudson was called; and some ap- 
parently sailed up the river as far 
as the present site of Albany. Their 
chief interest was to secure furs 
from the Indians. The French fort 
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on the west side of the river, in the 
vicinity of the present Albany, 
dates from about 1540. 

The French were already bar- 
gaining to secure Henry Hudson 
when he was persuaded to sail un- 
der the auspices of the Dutch. He, 
too, was in search of a westerly 
passage to the far east when he 
sailed from the Zuyder Zee, April 4, 
1609. In the course of varied ex- 
plorations along the coast, Hudson 
at length dropped anchor between 
Sandy Hook and Staten Island, 
September 3, at a point somewhat 
near that chosen for anchorage by 
Verrazano in the previous century. 
The fact that other Europeans had 
already visited islands and traded 
with the Indians would seem to ac- 
count for the readiness with which 
the natives came aboard the Half 
Moon; according to the mate’s 
journal, — 


seeming very glad of our coming. .. . They 
goe in deere skins loose, well dressed. They 
have yellow copper. They desire cloathes, 
and are very civill. They have great store 
of maize or Indian wheat, whereof they 
make good bread. The countrey is full of 
great and tall oakes. . . . Some of the peo- 
ple were in mantles of feathers, and some in 
skinnes of divers sorts of good furres. Some 
women came to us also with hempe. They 
did weare about their neckes things of red 
copper. At night they went on lande again, 
so wee rode very quiet, but durst not trust 
them. 


Then came the first opportunity 
to sail along the shores of Manna- 
hatta, the name of which was deriv- 
ed from the Indian word Manatey 
(island), and Manhattanis, ‘‘those 
who dwell upon an island.” This 
island does not seem to have inter- 
ested Hudson particularly, for he 
was intent on exploring the great 
river. But as his explorations con- 
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tinued, he found the land along the 
shores the best for cultivation he 
had ever seen. When he sailed by 
Manhattan on the return trip he 
was prepared to make an enticing 
report to the Dutchmen who had 
employed him, although he did not 
himself carry it to Amsterdam, and 
was not permitted to continue his 
services for those who were to come 
into possession of the island. 
Hudson is known*in history as 
one of the most successful of all 
who sought for the northwest pas- 
sage; and as the pioneer of two great 
industries, the whale fisheries of 
Spitzbergen and the fur trade of 
Hudson Bay. But for the moment 
we think of him as the alleged 
Dutchman, Hendrik Hudson, whose 
enthusiastic report brought the 
Hollanders to Manhattan. The 
folk-lore of the great river has also 


‘celebrated him in another connec- 


tion, for when the thunder rever- 
berated among the hills above the 
beautiful stream it was supposed 
that Hudson was playing at skit- 
tles (nine pins) with his crew of 
goblins. Thus we readily pass from 
history to romance, returning to 
Washington Irving’s delightful de- 
scriptions to renew our acquaint: 
ance with the Hudson as it lives in 
imagination. H. W. D. 


NEW AMSTERDAM 


BY H. W. DRESSER 


THE enthusiastic report sent to the 
Dutch by Hudson concerning the 
fertility of the land and the abun- 
dance of fur-bearing animals nat- 
urally aroused great interest in the 
new world. But the Hollanders 
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were not in a position to take im- 
mediate steps to colonize Manhat- 
tan. The first adventurers were 
merchants who sent out small ships 
from Amsterdam, between 1610 
and 1614, with supplies of blue 
glass beads, strips of red cotton, and 
other articles likely to interest the 
Indians and to be taken in ex- 
change for the skins of the otter, 
beaver, and mink. 

By 1613, four rude wooden houses 
had been built upon Manhattan, 
and the enterprising Hendrick 
Christiansen had begun to cruise up 
and down in quest of customers 
among the Indians. An English 
captain sailed up into the harbor 
one day, and commanded the 
Dutch to haul down their flag and 
hoist the British flag instead. Nev- 
ertheless the traders continued their 
occupation, and took steps to gain 
a monopoly of the fur-trade. 

In 1614, three more ships were 
fitted out in Holland, and the cap- 
tain of one of these, Adrian Block, 
explored the present Long Island 
and sailed through Hellegat, “‘ Hell 
Gate,” — which does not mean what 
its sound indicates, but “‘a clear 
passageway.” Block also discov- 
ered the mouth of the Housatonic 
River and ascended the Connecti- 
cut as far as the site of Hartford. 
Then came grants of land and op- 
portunities for trade to The United 
New Netherland Company, and 
the name “New Netherland” be- 
came known for the first time. (This 
name should be used in the singular, 
not in the plural, since there was 
but one New Netherland, not sev- 
eral states, as in the case of the 
European countries.) 


The new state was extensive, 
reaching as far east as Cape Cod, 
but it centred about the Hudson; 
and presently we find the new in- 
habitants pushing their way up the 
river to the old French fort near 
Albany. This fort was rebuilt, and 
named Fort Nassau; but it was 
found necessary to change the site 
toa point further down stream, near 
“the groves of singing pine-trees, 
in the green and silent valley” 
of Tawasentha. Here was drawn 
up a treaty with the Five Nations 
which had much to do with the 
peace and prosperity of the new 
state, for it was a wise treaty, and, 
fortunately for all concerned, it was 
faithfully kept. 

The next chapter opens with the 
founding of the Dutch West India 
Company and the plan to establish 
a larger settlement on Manhattan. 
In 1623, the ship New Netherland 
arrived at Manhattan with the first 
colony of permanent settlers; some 
of whom remained on the island 
while others sailed up the river to 
Fort Nassau, changed its site once 
more, this time to the land long oc- 
cupied by the Fort Orange Hotel in 
Albany. In 1625, two shiploads of 
cattle and horses reached Manhat- 
tan, and the colony was more thor- 
oughly equipped and organized. 

It has sometimes been supposed 
that William Penn was the only 
leader among the American colo- 
nists who dealt fairly with the In- 
dians in securing land. But the 
land purchases were fair and square 
in New England; and Peter Minuit, 
acting for New Netherland, at once 
proceeded to put Manhattan on the 
right basis by duly purchasing it 
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from the Indians. The price of the 
22,000 acres was the value of sixty 
guilders, enough to furnish beads 
and ribbons to every brave and 
squaw in the tribe. It has been es- 
timated that the price was about 
equal to 120 gold dollars, according 
to the purchasing power of gold at 
the present day. 

The fort which was presently 
built where the row of steamship 
offices now stands on Bowling 
Green was called Fort Amsterdam, 
and New Amsterdam naturally be- 
came the name of the little town 
which grew up near by. The fort 
was merely a block-house, surround- 
ed by red cedars and backed by 
earthworks. Along the East River 
extended the line of one-story log- 
houses, with bark roofs, which con- 
stituted the little village and gave 
shelter to about two hundred people. 


Later, the road in front of these . 


houses became known as Pearl 
Street, the oldest in the city of New 
York. 

There was also a settlement on 
Long Island, known as Wallabout, 
where Cornelius Dircksen owned a 
small farm, and which could be 
reached from New Amsterdam by 
rowboat for a fare of about six cents 
as we count money. No further 
away than the present Canal 
Street in the great city of New York 
bears could be heard growling in 
the woods at night. There were 
also panthers and wolves where 
huge buildings now tower into the 
sky, and, generally speaking, the 
island was a wilderness, The in- 
habitants were wise and friendly in 
their dealings with the Indians, 
nevertheless they realized that they 
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were surrounded by dangers. It is 
difficult for us in these remote times 
to realize how diminutive was the 
state which was later to become 
the most powerful in the union. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF NEW 
AMSTERDAM 


Peter Minuit,who ruled the little 
colony on behalf of the authorities 
in Amsterdam, appears to have 
been a wise and just man. The 
colony was established on a liberal 
basis. No one was excluded on ac- 
count of heresy. The principles of 
government were also free and lib- 
eral, although the Dutch were not 
so successful as the English in es- 
tablishing self-government. Minuit, 
the Director General, was assisted 
by five councillors appointed in 
Amsterdam. The official known as 
the Koopman acted as secretary and 
bookkeeper, while the Schout ful- 
filled the functions of sheriff and 
collector of customs. The people 
were not represented in the govern- 
ment, and there was nothing like 
the town meeting of New England, 
in which local affairs might be dis- 
cussed and settled. By 1628, there 
were 300 inhabitants in New Am- 
sterdam, the same in number as at 
Plymouth; where, in contrast with 
the Dutch colony, the government 
was from the first on the represen- 
tative basis. 

Meanwhile, the growth of the 
colony was slow, for the conditions 
of living were satisfactory in the 
home-land, and it was difficult to 
persuade more settlers to cross the 
seas. Accordingly, it was to encour- 
age’agriculture and to create per- 
manent homes that, in 1629, the 
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West India Company issued its 
charter, offering a liberal grant of 
land along the Hudson to any mem- 
ber who should within four years 
bring fifty grown persons to be es- 
tablished in homes near the river. 
This was the beginning of the 
“patroon,” or lord of the manor, 
whose estate gave him certain priv- 
ileges above those of the common 
people. 

Thus came feudalism into the 
new world. It was feudalism on a 
mild basis, however, for the colo- 
nists were not serfs but rather con- 
tracting farmers, who agreed, in re- 
turn for exemption from taxes, to 
stay in one place and develop the 
natural resources. The lord of the 
manor bore the expense of clearing 
the land, building the farmhouses 
and barns, also providing the tools 
and cattle. In return, the patroon 
collected rent from his tenants and 
received a part of the increase of 
cattle and a portion of the crop. 
The patroon also retained the right 
to purchase the entire tract of land 
in case the farmer should later wish 
to sell. 

This system was not so success- 
ful as anticipated, for it held out 
very slight inducements to the 
farmers of Holland. It was natu- 
rally easier to find patroons than 
would-be tenants. Moreover, there 
were difficulties to be encountered 
in relation to the natives, as was 
seen in the case of Michael Pauw, 
who, in 1630, established his manor 
on the site of the present Hoboken, 
but who gave up the undertaking 
after a few years on account of 
trouble with the Indians. Other 
patroons further up the Hudson 
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were more successful, and out of 
their small beginnings came several 
large estates. Later, the Director 
General was recalled on account of 
alleged partiality to the patroons. 
The last noteworthy achievement 
of the colonists under his adminis- 
tration was the building of a ship 
which for those times was remark- 
ably large, the New Netherland, of 
800 tons burden, launched in‘ 1631. 
The fact that so large a vessel could 
be built by the colonists is indica- 
tive of the stage of industry already 
attained in the little town. 


LIFE IN NEW AMSTERDAM 


When the new Director General, 
Wouter van Twiller, arrived at New 
Amsterdam, April, 1633, aboard 
the warship Soutberg, he was ac- 
companied by 104 soldiers, by the 
second clergyman to join the col- 
onists and the first schoolmaster, 
Adam Roelandson. The Dutch 
were pioneers in the establishment of 
common schools in the country, also 
in founding Protestant churches. 
They appear to have been as devot- 
edly religious as the people of New 
England, although lacking the ad- 
vantages of the intimate connection 
between civic life and religion made 
possible by the town meeting and 
the self-government, which did so 
much to foster moral ideals in New 
England. 

The rule of Van Twiller fell dur- 
ing a time of controversy with the 
colonists in New England and trou- 
bles with the Indians. But it was a 
period of growth. If we could, in 
imagination, visit the New Amster- 
dam of his day, exploring the nar- 
row streets and lanes, we should see, 
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besides the little wooden houses of 
an earlier period, a number of yellow 
brick houses with tiled roofs and 
an appearance of quaintness, quite 
unlike the familiar colonial house 
in New England or Virginia. We 
should also see an attractive little 
church built of wood, with a par- 
sonage near by, and a number of 
shops recently added to the small 
collection of buildings. Continuing 
our walk, a brewery would come 
into view, while three windmills 
would complete the scene in char- 
acteristic fashion. Finally, we 
should reach the wharves, and look 
out over the harbor toward Staten 
Island and across to the Jersey 
shore. 

Agriculture flourished on the 
island near the town, and presently 
enough tobacco was raised near the 
site of the present City Hall to war- 
rant a shipment to the home-land: 
The farmers were very likely the 
most industrious members of the 
community. For not all the citi- 
zens were active or intelligent. 
There were shiftless characters in- 
termixed with the men busy about 
the wharves, and a visit to the 
wharves might have revealed a 
number of smoking idlers. The 
more intelligent Hollanders did not 
come in any considerable numbers 
until later, and the population was 
decidedly mixed and varied. 

Better times began to some ex- 
tent to come after the arrival of a 
more vigorous Director, Peter Stuy- 
vesant, in May, 1647. The new 
ruler made at least a show of repre- 
sentative government, by calling 
for the election of a board of nine 
men to take part in providing for 


the general welfare. But these men 
were only to render assistance 
when asked. They were not in any 
sense like the selectmen of a New 
England town. The inhabitants 
must have realized the difference, 
for after a time they took steps to 
secure representative government 
from the authorities at home; how- 
beit their efforts were only scantily 
rewarded. 

Doubtless the New Netherland- 
ers would have made more headway 
had they crossed the sea in whole 
congregations, bringing their plans 
for self-government, their pastors 
and other leaders, as did the settlers 
in New England. Instead, the 
Dutch came as individuals, usually 
as traders or farmers; and the proc- 
ess of organizing their life so as to 
equal in effectiveness the colonial 
life of other settlements was indeed 
slow. We owe to our most philo- 
sophical historian, Mr. Fiske, this 
correction of an opinion that once 
prevailed, to the effect that in 
America we derived our ideas of 
liberal government rather from the 
Dutch than the English. The lat- 
ter had enjoyed self-government for 
a very long period at home, and so 
were able to bring to the new world 
a fully equipped system, requiring 
merely the adaptations called for in 
a virgin country. 

We may, then, think of the 
quaint little town with its block- 
house and windmills, its houses 
and church, with the neighboring 
boweries or farms, supplying it with 
green produce, as essentially mer- 
cantile; hence rather different with- 
out and within from the New Eng- 
land towns, where the religious and 
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civil life centred about the meeting- 
house. Instead of the selectmen we 
would find a schout, two burgomas- 
ters, and five schepens (magistrates 
or aldermen). It was not until 1653 
that the town was incorporated. 
Even then, Stuyvesant remained 
in full power, with the privilege of 
appointing officials and making 
ordinances. He was more like an 
autocrat than a mayor. Mean- 
while, there were soldiers at hand to 
support him if need be, and little 
opportunity for free civic develop- 
ment. 

The City Tavern on Pearl Street 
was taken as the Stadt Huys (city 
hall), and there the burgomaster 
and schepens were wont to assem- 
ble, beginning their sessions with 
prayer and then proceeding to civic 
affairs. The city became more and 
more cosmopolitan as time passed, 


for the Dutch laid down no religious 


restrictions, and the persecuted 
from many European countries 
flocked to the new land of freedom, 
bringing their native customs and 
introducing their native language. 


THE FOUNDING OF NEW YORK 


Thus the city began even in 
Dutch times to gain the very gen- 
eral characteristics which it pos- 
sesses to-day. The English had laid 
claim to the territory from the first, 
although it was inexpedient, for va- 
rious reasons, to take possession. 
When, after various disputes, they 
came into power in New Amster- 
dam, and changed the name to New 
York, later to give place for a short 
interval to the Dutch, it was simply 
to add another element to the life 
of the city in an eminently peaceful 
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manner, symbolized by the hoisting 
of the British flag above the little 
fort. 

By 1664, the population of the 
city was 1600, and manifold im- 
provements indicated the increase 
in comfort and wealth. The popu- 
lation of the province as a whole 
had meanwhile increased to 10,000. 
The English King thought the time 
had come to press the claims of 
his countrymen, and to take New 
Netherland by surprise. Accord- 
ingly, the province was granted to 
his brother, James, Duke of York, 
in 1664, with all the rights of a lord 
proprietary. This grant included 
that portion of Connecticut which 
lies west of the Connecticut River, 
it reached to the Delaware, and as 
far west, if you please, as the Pacific 
Ocean—a kind of glittering gen- 
erality possible in those times, 
when no one knew very well what 
sort of country or what dangers lay 
beyond the immediate borders. 

Four ships under command of 
Colonel Nicolls, presently to be 
governor of New York, sailed forth 
to establish the new claim. With 
the red ensign of England flying at 
their mastheads, the threatening 
ships were in due time seen coming 
up the lower bay to an anchorage 
below the narrows. From that van- 
tage-point it was a simple matter to 
send a company of soldiers ashore 
to seize the block-house on Staten 
Island, and then proceed to New 
Amsterdam. Above the little city 
was the stockade running across 
the island, which later gave a name 
to Wall Street, while the fort 
mounted 120 guns in opposition to 
those of the four frigates. 
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Peter Stuyvesant seems to have 
been the only man seriously in- 
clined to give battle. The citizens 
were weary of that worthy’s rule 
and inclined to try a change of 
government. Moreover, their good 
sense showed them the folly of 
armed resistance. Fortunately, their 
judgment prevailed, and the white 
flag of truce fluttered to the breeze 
over the little fort. Thus quietly 
New Amsterdam ceased to exist, 
and New York came to be the name 
of the city,—where Wall Street 
was to become the headquarters of 
a very different sort of rule. 

We would need to trace history 
back to Europe to remind ourselves 
how the Dutch later took revenge 
for this apparently unjustified seiz- 
ure. For us the fact of consequence 
is that the English frontier was 
thereby extended to that of the 
French in the west and north, 
while the command of the commer- 
cial and military centre of the At- 
lantic coast thus secured was the 
beginning of the supremacy pres- 
ently to lead the way to the found- 
ing of the new nation. 

Fortunately, the new governor 
was conciliatory in spirit, genial 
and attractive in manner, honest 
and sensible, and able to win all 
hearts in New Amsterdam. The 
citizens were not disturbed in per- 
son or property, and their rights 
were even better protected than be- 
fore. The old Dutch government 
remained in force for a year, then 
quietly gave place to the English 
type of rule. The patroons were 
confirmed in their estates, trial by 
jury was introduced, the criminal 
code amended, and English modes 


of worship were added to those 
already prevailing. 

In 1667, the Peace of Breda for- 
mally ceded New Netherland to the 
English in exchange for Surinam in 
South America and the island of 
Poleron, near the Moluccas; and 
free trade with the Netherlands was 
proclaimed. Passing by the time of 


the recapture by the Dutch in 1673, ° 


and the rule of Governor Andros for 
the English, we come to the time 
when the province of New York 
consisted of twenty-four towns, 
while the city had increased from 
1600 to 3500 inhabitants. In Jan- 
uary, 1681, while Andros was away 
in England, difficulties over the col- 
lection of customs duties arose, and 
the cry for a popular assembly was 
heard in the land. The demand, 
as usual wherever English was 
spoken, was for “taxation only by 
consent.” In Pennsylvania the 
colonists were enjoying a large 
measure of civil liberty, why not in 
New York, too? William Penn ad- 
vised the King to grant self-govern- 
ment to the people, and the King 
was somehow wise enough to take 
his advice. Andros was given an- 
other occupation and home, in the 
island of Alderney, a new governor 
of statesmanlike mind was sent to 
the province, and the People’s 
Assembly was duly elected in Octo- 
ber, 1683. Eighteen representatives 
took their seats in behalf of the 
various districts, new laws were 
passed, and a charter was drawn up. 
Many vicissitudes were to follow, — 
the downfall of the Stuarts came; 
Andros returned to power; New 
York was annexed to New England; 
and a long period ensued before the 
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royal province gained its represen- 
tative assembly in full seriousness. 
But the desired changes came in 
due time. On April 9, 1691, the 
assembly met in a tavern on Pearl 
Street, and from that time forward 
constitutional government was well 
under way. The assembly duly 
acknowledged allegiance to William 
and Mary, then rulers of England; 
but attributed its existence to the 
inherent right of freemen to self- 
government. New York was not by 
any means as powerful as other 
colonies, but in due time it was 
to become “the citadel of the na- 
tion.” 


WILLIAM PENN AND THE QUAKERS 
BY H. W. DRESSER 


In these days, when many are ask- 
ing if Christians may rightfully bear 
arms, it is interesting to look back 
to “Penn’s Holy Experiment,” as 
it has been called, and consider 
whether universal application of 
the same principles would have 
kept the country out of wars with 
the French and Indians, and with 
the mother-land. Certain it is that 
the Quakers who settled in West 
Jersey and in Penn’s remarkable 
state were genuine Christians. They 
united with belief in the Bible a 
workable idea of the “inward 
light” as the direct evidence of di- 
vine guidance in the soul. They 
were thus profound believers in 
the Holy Spirit. They were no less 
strong in their insistence on the 
supremacy of the heavenly king- 
dom, that is, the word of God, in 
contrast with matters of worldly 
significance merely. But they were 
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also highly practical, able to apply 
their Christianity to all the condi- 
tions encountered in the new world. 

From the time when their great 
leader, William Penn, drew up his 
agreement with the Indians, meet- 
ing them in such an attitude of 
good-will as to win their permanent 
friendship, to the close of their su- 
premacy, the Quakers were in every 
way successful. They were able to 
develop and protect Pennsylvania 
without soldiery, they met diffi- 
culties with the Indians without 
resort to force, and in all respects 
lived according to their belief. It 
is stated on the best authority 
that in the whole period not a sin- 
gle Quaker lost his life at the 
hands of the Indians, save two or 
three who departed from the prin- 
ciples of the Friendly faith. The 
same was also true of the Quakers 
in other colonies. When the Quak- 
ers ceased to be dominant it was 
not because of any failure in the 
government of Pennsylvania, but 
because the policy of the other col- 
onies was so different, and because 
the authorities in England wished 
to take more determinate action 
against the Indians. Thus, the 
Quakers gave way on account of 
the needs felt in other quarters for 
an army. Since that time their in- 
fluence has been felt chiefly through 
their opposition to war in general; 
their activities in behalf of suf- 
fering, wherever found; the abo- 
lition of slavery; and the overcoming 
of the liquor traffic. We sometimes 
think of the Quakers as small in 
numbers and not noticeable in in- 
fluence in our day. We forget that 
they have contributed in a silently 
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persistent way to many of the best 
lines of work our country has 
known, and that we have assimi- 
lated many ideas for which they 
have contended. 

It is well, too, to remind ourselves 
that Penn’s experiment was in 
every way in accordance with the 
principles of English political lib- 
erty and self-government, and that 
it very definitely prepared the way 
for the great step the colonists took 
when they threw off allegiance to 
England and drew up their own 
constitution. The Quaker state 
was also founded on the basis of 
freedom in religion, without the lim- 
itations which hampered the growth 
of moral and spiritual liberty in 
New England. There was appar- 
ently nothing in these respects to 
which the enlightened leaders in 
the other colonies could take excep- 
tion. 


related to methods of carrying the 
principles of democratic govern- 


ment into execution. Here the 
others departed from the Quakers, 
since the latter could not under any 
circumstances submit to the com- 
mand of military rulers. 

We also remind ourselves of 
Penn’s very fruitful journeyings on 
the continent of Europe when, as a 
young man, he was developing his 
ideas. For he came in contact with 
many groups of people, everywhere 
spreading his ideas concerning re- 
ligious freedom and democratic 
government. He was thus a kind 
of advance agent for a state not 
yet founded, pointing the way to 
persecuted sects, later, to leave for 
the land of liberty in whole groups, 
and to settle down to the genera- 


The differences of opinion: 
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tions of peaceful life which they 
have ever since enjoyed in our 
country. 

Penn, too, was somehow accord- 
ed unusual liberties by the King, for 
he had a persuasive way of carrying 
matters before him. He granted 
absolute freedom of conscience to 
everybody. He affirmed that gov- 
ernment exists for the sake of the 
people, not the people for the sake 
of the State (the principle which has 
caused so much trouble in Europe). 
He took the position, too, that in 
providing for the punishment of 
criminals it was more important to 
reform than to take revenge. Thus 
he opened the way for the educa- 
tion of criminals. The death pen- 
alty was to be exacted only in case 
of murder or high treason, whereas 
in Massachusetts there were fifteen 
capital crimes, including such of- 
fences as smiting or cursing one’s 
parents. 

It was natural that under these 
inviting conditions large numbers 
of Quakers left the home-country. 
More than twenty ships, bearing 
about 3000 persons, sailed for the 
Delaware River during the first 
year. Later, Penn followed, pre- 
pared in every way to establish the 
colony so that it could meet what- 
ever conditions might arise. The 
vicissitudes through which the col- 
ony passed were chiefly due to 
Penn’s absence, that is, to the fact, 
that those in power were not al- 
ways equal, as was their leader, to 
the occasion. Well might some den- 
izens of Europe have echoed Penn’s 
words if, during the recent war, 
they too could have come to the 
land of freedom: — 
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O how sweet is the quiet of these parts, 
freed from anxious and troublesome solici- 
tations, hurries, and perplexities of woeful 
Europe. 


Penn found the country like 
“the best vales of England,” the 
air sweet, and the heavens serene, 
like the south of France. He found, 
too, an abundance of vegetable 
products, fruit and shade trees, 
wheat and other grain, domestic 
animals, and much more that made 
the land attractive. The climax of 
his visit was the famous treaty with 
the Indians, under the elm-tree 
at Shackamaxon, in 1682. Penn 
pleased the Indians not only by 
his words and his kindly spirit, but 
by his attractive appearance and 
manliness. 

His was not the Christianity of 
inaction or weakness, but the Chris- 
tianity of power, impressing all by 
the resources of dignity and wisdom 


which were ready to sustain the 
expressions of brotherliness and 


good-will. The treaty was not 
drawn up for purposes of peace 
alone. Penn was not by any means 
a pacifist in the radical sense some- 
times exemplified in our day. The 
treaty was for justice and truth, that 
is, for the righteousness without 
which there can be no peace. He 
did not make peace an end in itself. 
It was a part of the Christian ideal 
he sought to realize in all the details 
of civic life. 

The only objection that might be 
raised to such a plan is that so few 
are found ready to adopt it in all its 
fullness, and to do their utmost to 
carry it into execution. Those who 
are on the ground may be convinced, 
and may be ready to respond in 
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every way. Penn found the colo- 
nists ready. The people of the State 
generally were ready, as time passed 
during the years when the Quakers 
were in the majority in all depart- 
ments of the government. When 
the time came to register their de- 
cision by votes, the citizens might 
have returned other men to the 
popular assembly, for there were 
then plenty of men of various reli- 
gious sects in Pennsylvania. But 
they unhesitatingly gave their vote 
to the Quaker legislators, and un- 
doubtedly would have continued to 
do so had they enjoyed the priv- 
ilege. 

Most significant of the direct re- 
sults coming from Penn’s experi- 
ment was the Plan of Union which 
Penn presented to the Lords of 
Trade in 1697, for Penn’s plan was 
the forerunner of the Federal Union. 
This plan provided for a congress 
of two deputies from each colony 
to meet once a year, with a king’s 
commissioner as chairman. The 
business of the congress was to deal 
with matters of complaint, with 
commercial affairs, and consider 
ways and means to support the 
unity and safety of the colonies in 
case of danger from enemies. Penn 
thought that all such matters could 
better be dealt with by wisely se- 
lected men on the ground, where 
the conditions were known, than 
by rulers across the seas. This sim- 
ple scheme was the basis of Frank- 
lin’s more elaborate plan of 1754, 
which, in turn, was realized in the 
Articles of Confederation. Had 
Penn’s plan been adopted it might 
have prevented the conditions 
which led to the Stamp Act. 
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Penn’s policy remained in con- 
trol until March, 1693, when it no 
longer seemed feasible to the King 
to leave Pennsylvania in the hands 
of people with scruples against 
firing a gun or drawing a sword. 
Accordingly, Penn was deprived of 
his proprietary government until 
August, 1694, when his rights were 
restored. Penn returned to the 
province, and in 1701 drew up a re- 
vised charter to make his principles 
the more secure. In this charter 
Penn reiterated the principle of re- 
ligious liberty, and introduced an 
article calling for an assembly to be 
chosen yearly by the freemen to 
consist of four or more members 
from each county. All laws were to 
be issued in the form, “‘ By the Gov- 
ernor, with the consent and appro- 
bation of the freemen in General 
Assembly met.” This phrase gives 


the clue to the democratic spirit of:- 


the whole. 

The Quakers, in their develop- 
ment of Penn’s principles, did not 
always give as much attention to 
the more elaborate methods of edu- 
cation and culture as the inhabi- 
tants of other colonies. Their ways 
were simple, and they were chiefly 
concerned with the principles essen- 
tial to the quiet Christian life. But 
they were strong indeed in their al- 
legiance to these essentials. Their 
spirit gave quality to the State and, 
later, moral worth to the nation. 
Possibly they were the forerunners 
of an order of things yet to be, 
when the country as a whole, or the 
world at large, shall be ready to 
find a way to carry Christian stand- 
ards of justice into all departments 
of civil and national life. 
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ANECDOTE FOR JUNE 


For the benefit of Junior Members of the 
Home History Circle, the department pub- 
lishes each month a brief historical anecdote, 
either a matter of fact or a well-grounded 
tradition. The Juniors, in addition to their 
own enjoyment of them, may like to share 
the stories, month by month, with their 
school-teachers. 


In his book on The Beginnings of 
New England, John Fiske narrates 
an incident which shows that much 
may turn on a minor matter when 
people are concerned whose minds 
are bent on improving the condi- 
tions of a State. A wealthy Boston 
man by the name of Keayne came 
into possession of a stray pig, 
“whereof he gave public notice 
through the town crier,”’ and which 
he kept in the same sty with a pig 
of his own until he killed his own 
pig. A year later, a poor woman 
named Sherman put in a claim for 
the slaughtered pig, inasmuch as 
she was unable to identify the stray 
pig as the one she had lost. The case 
was first brought before the elders 
of the church of Boston. A suit on 
Mr. Keayne’s part followed;. then 
political complications, involving a 
protest against aristocracy, an ap- 
peal to the General Court, and a 
prolonged discussion which brought 
out the contrasts between the dem- 
ocratic and aristocratic positions. 
The result, after a year’s contro- 
versy in the legislature, was the 
separation of the legislature into 
two permanently distinct houses, 
each with a veto power over the 
other. Thus “the great business” 
which fell out “upon a very small 
occasion” was the starting-point of 
a thuch needed reform. The aris- 
tocratic assistants and deputies had 
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favored Keayne in his suit for def- 
amation of character, while those 
of a democratic turn of mind had 
favored the poor woman. Under 
the conditions of the legislature as 
they existed until its permanent 
division into two houses it was pos- 
sible to prolong the debate with- 
out reaching a decision. In this lo- 
cal incident we see on a small scale 
some of the contrasts and difficulties 
which still perplex our nation. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
Q. Can a naturalized citizen become 
President of the United States? 
A. No. Only a natural-born citi- 
zen is eligible to the office of presi- 
dent. 


Q. How is a Quaker meeting conducted, 
and why is it conducted in that way? 


A. Some modifications of the 


service have been introduced in re- 
cent years, and customs vary in 


different parts of the country. But 
we may take our clue from the 
original meeting as it still exists in 
Pennsylvania and some other states. 
In the first place, the meeting-house 
is an exceedingly plain structure 
without adornment within, and the 
inner walls are sometimes of un- 
painted, unvarnished boards. The 
pews run across the house with a 
central aisle separating the seats 
occupied by the men from those 
occupied by the women, although 
the custom of separating the sexes 
is waning. Several higher seats in 
two or three rows face those occu- 
pied by the congregation. In these 
sit the elders and recognized minis- 
ters, men and women. An elder or 
minister sits at “the head of the 
meeting,” at the end of the pew or 
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bench. Silence is maintained not 
only while the members are assem- 
bling but during the hour or more of 
worship, save when some one, min- 
ister or elder, is ‘moved to speak.” 
When the leading elder thinks the 
meeting has continued a sufficient 
length of time, he shakes hands 
with his right-hand neighbor, who 
in turn takes his neighbor’s hand if 
perchance some one is present by 
his side. This is “the hand-shaking 
breaking of the meeting,” and all 
present rise to speak to one another 
before leaving the house, or attend- 
ing First-day (Sunday) school. 
The reason for this simplest of all 
modes of worship is found in the 
cardinal teaching of the Friends, 
that is, that the Holy Spirit speaks 
to us now, that “the light of Christ” 
is within the soul as a constant 
guide. That all may be responsive 
to this “inward light,” the modes of 
thinking and speaking are as simple 
as possible. There is no paid min- 
istry, and those known as “recog- 
nized ministers” have won this 
title because théy have spoken ac- 
ceptably on various occasions and 
have been voted on favorably at the 
monthly and quarterly meetings. 
There is no preparation for the min- 
istry save that which experience 
brings, in responsiveness to the in- 
ward light. He who is “led of the 
Spirit” to speak is supposed to 
know the divine guidance with suffi- 
cient distinctness so that he may be 
trusted. He may utter a prayer or 
quote the Scriptures, or he may not. 
He may introduce poems and ac- 
counts of experience, or depend on 
the exposition of a principle. Oth- 
ers, men or women, following, will 
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perhaps express thoughts suggested 
by the previous speaker, or change 
the subject. All depends on “‘the 
leading.” Music and esthetic adorn- 
ments, such as stained-glass win- 
dows, would seem out of keeping 
with this simplicity. Each is sup- 
posed to worship in silence, or by 
following the thought of the speak- 
ers; and this sort of meeting is 
adopted because most favorable to 
this mode of worship. The aim is 
to express as much of the Spirit 
as possible, with the least degree 
of form. The modifications intro- 
duced since the early days are 
mainly for the sake of increasing the 
effectiveness of the ministry. That 
is, in some states there is but one 
minister in a meeting, and music is 
introduced in some of the meetings. 
The aim, however, is still to give un- 
trammeled expression to the Spirit. 
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HOME HISTORY CIRCLE 
QUESTIONS FOR JUNE 


( Address answers to the Home History Cir- 
cle, Cambridge, Mass. Be sure to write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet. 
If the membership in the Circle is not in 
your name, give the name of the member. 
It is not necessary to repeat the questions; 
number your answers to correspond with 
them, and put at the top of each sheet the 
month in which the questions appear.) 


1. What boundary was estab- 
lished at Oyster Bay, and what 
nations participated in the 
agreement? 

. When did Col. Nicholls take 
possession of the island which 
Peter Minuit purchased from 
the Indians? 

. What events are associated 
with Newcastle and the nam- 
ing of the present Albany? 

. On what terms did William 
Penn and those who founded 
the oldest day school in the 
United States secure land from 
the Indians? 

. What explorations or settle- 
ments were made by Michael 
Pauw and Adrian Block? 

. Explain the influence of Delft 
tiles on art in America. 

. What are the present names of 
places originally known as New 
Wales, Fort Orange and Pa- 
vonia? 

. When was the province found- 
ed by “Onas” separated from 
Delaware? 

. When was the eastern part of 
Maine included in the grant of 
New Netherland? 

. How did the official who broke 
up the colony of New Sweden 
‘greet the English when they 
came to his home town? 
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CONDUCTED BY 
THE BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB 


THE CUCKOO AND ITS ADOPTED 
NURSERY 


BY E. G. CHAPIN 


By some strange quirk in human 
nature, most of us find the history 
of a rogue more piquant reading 
than chronicles of the virtuous, as 
witness all literature! Somehow, 


anecdote and romance seem to crop 
up like figurative laurels to adorn 
any hero of scampdom, bestowing 
an interest not due the bare facts of 
the case. In the creature world as 
well as our own, the rule holds good, 


for does not one villain, animal or 
insect, supply more reading than a 
hundred normal life cycles? 

The cuckoo is a case in point; our 
own American species attracts but 
little attention; pursuing its retired 
life modestly enough; establishing 
its rather ramshackle nest not far 
above ground, from bits of bark or 
twig (more like a handful of material 
gathered together than a builded 
nest); rearing its young; and prov- 
ing, as Minot says, “one of our 
principal birds to attack and de- 
vour caterpillars in the nest.” The 
cuckoo has a fortunate appetite for 
tent caterpillars, whose destructive 
hordes used to infest the wild 
cherry, and have now taken our or- 
chards for their own; luxuriates in 
other noxious insects, as the U.S. 


Biological Survey has proved in the 
unanswerable argument of stomach 
contents. If, to offset these public 
services, the American cuckoo has 
some uncharitable characteristics, 
like sucking the eggs of other birds 
(as some writers claim), he indulges 
his vices discreetly, attracts little 
attention to his quiet pilfering, and 
is so reserved in all his ways that 
he avoids the uncomfortable public- 
ity attaching to his better known 
European cousin. 

The ill-fame of the Old World 
cuckoo has passed into the very lan- 
guage of more than one nation, as 
witness French and English deriva- 
tives of cuckoo, denoting domestic 
faithlessness; and so many fables 
have clung about the cuckoo’s para- 
sitic nesting habit that the bird has 
become a synonym for certain kinds 
of cheating and laziness. That some 
fables have a sound basis, the mo- 
tion-picture camera shows; by the 
aid of its minutely scientific vision 
we may see films showing the in- 
fant cuckoo in his adopted nursery, 
waxing bigger and stronger than 
the foster brothers and sisters (the 
nest is commonly that of the hedge 
sparrow, and in the nature of things 
the foster brood is smaller and 
lighter than the cuckoo-ling), soon 
reaching a point where he can actu- 
ally shove and shoulder the smaller 
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nestlings up over the rim of their 
own cradle! The greedy interloper 
is thus free to enjoy the entire food 
supply foraged by the anxious little 
parents. It is pathetic to see the 
(relatively) hulking nursling gob- 
bling tidbits not his due, from the 
perforce attendants who look in im- 
minent danger of being swallowed 
bodily by the ogre baby. 

Even conceding the fact that 
cuckoos commonly are hatched 
from the nests of certain species, 
one is somewhat startled to see in 
print (as did the writer not long 
ago, in a periodical devoted to chil- 
dren, and evidently borrowing from 
some ancient manual), this state- 
ment: — 

The foster mother may not know that she 
has a strange egg until it’is hatched, be- 
cause cuckoos lay eggs of different colors. (') 


A cuckoo that has been brought up by a 
hedge sparrow lays an egg very much like 


its step-mother, and always chooses a hedge * 


sparrow’s nest in which to leave it. A 
cuckoo brought up by a redstart will lay a 
blue egg and drop it in a redstart’s nest... 


So unlikely did this assertion ap- 
pear, that the writer of the present 
paper copied and sent it to two 
competent scientists, getting vo- 
luminous comment in reply, the 
gist of which runs as follows: — 
Sir Alfred Newton, a famous 
English ornithologist, does say in 
his Dictionary of Birds, page 123:— 


There is not the slightest ground for imag- 
ining that the cuckow (as he spells it) or 
any other bird, can voluntarily influence the 
color of the egg she is about to lay. Over 
that she can have no control, but its desti- 
nation she can determine. It is alsoimpossi- 
ble that a cuckow having laid an egg, should 
look at it, then decide from its appearance 
in what nest she should put it. That the 
color of the eggshell can be in some myste- 
rious way affected by the action of the ex- 
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ternal objects on the perceptive faculties of 
the mother is a notion too wild to be seri- 
ously entertained. 


Newton then goes on to say that 
“the tendency of habits of animals 
to become hereditary” might ex- 
plain the custom of the cuckoo to 
elect certain species of birds as vic- 
tims on which to impose her eggs. 
Dr. R. J. H. De Loach, in his letter, 
names the hedge sparrow, water 
wagtail, titlark, yellow hammer, 
and green linnet, or winchat, as 
prime favorites with the cuckoo, and 
gives “the environment of the nests 
of these species together with the 
disposition of these birds” as prob- 
able reasons for their election, but 
doubts the possibility of proving 
that a cuckoo raised in a hedge 
sparrow’s nest, for instance, will in 
its turn select the same kind of nest 
for its eggs. This, for the simple 
reason that generations of cuckoos 
look too much alike to admit of our 
guessing the “past” of any given 
specimen, and thus discovering 
whether, like a curse, it comes home 
to roost! In the good old days, be- 
fore realism was demanded as a 
salient feature in nature “articles,” 
writers indulged their fancies glori- 
ously, and so far back as the early 
part of the nineteenth century, 
Bewick declared this singular bird 
to have been “for ages enveloped 
in fable... founded on ignorance 
and superstition.” 

Dr. De Loach quotes another 
English authority as pointing out 
also that the cuckoo sometimes 
makes a mistake, laying an occa- 
sional egg in nests of birds like the 
ring dove and chaffinch, which eat 
acorns and hard grains, a mistake 
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which must prove fatal to the un- 
lucky fledgling thrust into that 
kind of household. But, taking the 
testimony of ages to witness, he 
thinks the cuckoo mother succeeds 
much oftener than she fails, and 
the long list of successful cheatings 
may now justly be considered a 
hereditary trait. In his long and 
careful letter Dr. De Loach deplores 
the habit of many so-called nature 
writers in perpetuating these fables 
which, interesting and amusing 
enough as anecdotes, are sadly mis- 
leading unless accompanied by 


qualifying explanations. 


WILD FLOWER MEMORIES 


BY ELIZABETH LLOYD GILBERT 


In all places, then, 
and in all seasons 
Flowers expand their light 
and soul-like wings, 
Teaching us, by most 
persuasive reasons, 
How akin they are to human things. 


Just as far back as memory goes, 
flowers form the background against 
which my life-pictures stand out, 
clear and distinct. Days when 
drifts piled high, and winter’s cold- 
est wind kept me in doors, “‘Grand- 
mother’s flower-book”’ helped while 
away the hours. It was an old 
leather-backed blank book, and 
carefully arranged on its pages 
were the flowers of her childhood, 
pressed, pasted, and each one la- 
beled in a painstaking hand. From 
the brown pages of this old book 
comes the odor of many glad sum- 
mer days, and a lonely child’s im- 
agination could conjure up all of 
great-grandfather Tatum’s New 
Jersey farm from those withered 
blossoms. 
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The first arbutus. 
Wild-rose, from the back pasture. 
Violets, from Whittall’s lane. 


Thus read the inscriptions, and how 
easy it was to look at the flowers 
and see dear, little grandmother 
pushing aside the leaves to find 
those once rosy “ May-flowers,” or 
fearfully crossing the cow-infested 
field to gather the roses! And there 
surely was a romance in this bunch 
of violets, “from Whittall’s lane!” 
This is, to me, the most beautiful 
thing about wild flowers; they are 
so woven into life that they are part 
and parcel of all our years. 

When I read Lowell’s beautiful 
tribute to that humble flower, the 
dandelion, the memories of my child- 
hood days rush in like a flood: — 
Thou art more dear to me 
Than all the prouder summer-blooms may be. 
Scattered to rich and poor alike, with lavish 

hand, 
Though most hearts never understand 


To take it at God’s value, but pass by the offered 
wealth with unrewarded eye. 


Hand-in-hand with the sudden, 
golden glory of the dandelion come 
memories of a bed of white crocus- 
blossoms under the window; no 
stems, no leaves, just a miracle of 
bloom, where had been winter be- 
fore. 

My heart always sang within me 
on “crocus day,” for wild-flower 
time was near. Some wonderful 
day, father would say that I might 
come with him across the creek to 
see what the south wind had 
brought. Between the giant lilacs 
(still leafless) at the garden-gate, 
and on down between long beds 
where slept pansy, daffodil, lily, 
and rose I went, with but scant 
thought for the joyous hours the 
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garden held in store for me. The 
fascination of the wild-flower hunt 
was upon me: there is nothing like 
it in life. With bated breath and 
searching eye I followed over the 
foot-log, which spanned the creek 
at the garden’s end; on up the steep 
hillside. 

How hard it was to find time to 
love each flower enough! I can close 
my eyes after all these years, and 
see each friendly little face, and 
the spot where I first learned to 
know it. Pale-green, curled-up 
blood-root leaves, making a minia- 
ture forest, where the creek swept 
around past the sycamore roots! 
What a wonderful thing, to come 
again and find these green shoots 
unfolded, and the softly cradled 
buds, “rousing from their long 
winter nap!” The blood-root juice, 
too, of which I had never been 


warned! What a beautiful, blood- 


red Indian it made of my faithful 
rag-doll, Keziah! Nothing but a new 
muslin skin ever turned her again 
into a white child. 

How the sound and scent of the 
Ohio woods drift to me, down the 
years! The whispering of branches, 
where leaves were yet the faintest 
green; the snow of anemone-petals, 
far carried by the wind; the soft 
peach-blossom glow of the red-bud 
trees, outlining the creek’s mean- 
dering pathway! All this and more 
were those days to me. [ listen, 
and there comes the tinkle of the 
spring, whose water filled a great 
stone basin in the hillside, and 
from whose wealth water was 
piped down the hill, across the 
creek to our very door. In the shel- 
tered nook around that crude hill- 
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side fountain, moss, vines, and 
water-loving plants ran riot. How 
proud that great bunch of marsh- 
marigolds must have been, to grow 
to such golden perfection, without 
having their feet buried deep in a 
swamp-land muck, as did their 
humbler sisters! Reflected in the 
crystal waters of that spring, the yel- 
low of the marsh-marigold, against 
the clear blue of the sky, was a pic- 
ture never to be forgotten. 

Last year’s leaves surmounted by 
this year’s flowers, was the liver- 
wort’s surprise for all who sought 
her. How strange to see the frail 
little blue, pink, or white blossoms 
venture out, almost before the snow 
was melted, and then see the tardy 
leaves wait until warmer days to 
uncurl themselves! 

The whole woods was carpeted 
with violets, blue, yellow, and white. 
Great basketsful could be gathered, 
even by one pair of small hands, 
and the play-house under the fath- 
erly old willow was often decorated 
with only violets. 

What companions else does a 
child need, with a garden and woods 
at her command? And a merry 
little brook dancing and singing 
where the garden went to meet the 
woods? 

By and by, the care-free days 
were done. Across the foot-bridge, 
past each beckoning tree and flow- 
er, up the hill and into the other 
world of childhood, trudged the re- 
luctant feet. Unmanageable verbs 
and elusive fractions filled the 
dragging hours, and the “‘first-love” 
of wild flowers was in danger of 
being forgotten. 

But by and by, into that quict 
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little school, came a rare teacher. 
Botany was added to the course; 
each old friend now became doubly 
dear. ‘‘Learn both names for them 
all,”’ said this teacher. “Say ‘good- 
morning, dear Claytonia virgin- 
ica,’ to the spring-beauty, and see 
her nod and smile back to you.” 
‘Fhus we named them again, and, 
without thought, we can greet 
them, as they come back to their 
haunts, year after year. Through 
spring rain and sunshine we fol- 
lowed our teacher. We learned that 
the deep-blue and “faded” blue 
violets were really sisters, with 
different last names. And that 


the downy “baby” white violets, 
the tall, sweet-scented midsummer 
white violets, and all the cheerful 
little yellow fellows had, each one, 
a name and habits all its own. We 
saw the “‘yellow lilies” and “‘ white 


lilies,” so prized in early spring, 
change into “‘adders’ tongue” and 
“trillium,” with long, melodious 
Latin names beside. 

The skillful tutelage of this flow- 
er-loving man taught us that the 
dogwood’s white robes, and the 
snow of the snowball were not 
flowers at all. And his microscope 
brought the tiny flowerlets of the 
dogwood to our wondering eyes. 
Then, we learned that our old 
friend Dutchman’s breeches, in his 
rocky retreat, had a brother named 
squirrel corn, whose sweet breath 
and yellow root distinguished him, 
and whose foliage was not quite as 
feathery as the Dutchman’s breech- 
es, leaves. We learned old-time le- 
gends of how the flowers got their 
names, and of the value their roots 
and leaves had as medicine. 
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As I read Gene Stratton Porter’s 
beautiful book, The Harvester, the 
other day, I felt as if I had once 
more wandered with my mates 
through the forests, with the teach- 
er of our youth to open our eyes. 
Then we learned of the gensing’s 
fabulous wealth, but in Ohio’s 
woods our hopes were too often 
blighted with finding the dwarf 
gensing instead of his valuable 
brother. A great sea of rippling, 
heart-shaped leaves, passed hun- 
dreds of times before unnoticed, 
yielded to our magician’s touch an 
ugly, brown, bell-shaped flower, 
at the base of the leaf-stem. Its 
head lay flat on the ground, as if 
ashamed, and we were glad to know 
that even botanists called this “a 
vegetable crank,” the wild ginger. 

What a thrilling day it was when 
we were mysteriously led through 
a ravine and into a secluded nook, 
to be solemnly introduced to “Or- 
chis spectabilis,” the only one of all 
the orchids many of us were ever 
to meet. Its oblong, shining leaves, 
and spike of purplish pink flowers, 
seemed royally to rule that hillside, 
and haughty sweet-william and 
queenly fern bowed before it. 

The only arbutus we had ever 
known, then, was the withered 
flower in grandmother’s book. What 
delight, in recitation one morning, 
to hear Whittier’s words: — 


“Yet God be praised,” the Pilgrims said 

Who saw the blossoms peer above the brown 
leaves, dry and dead, 

“Behold, our May-flower here.” 

Oh, sacred flowers of faith and hope, 

As sweetly now as then, 

You bloom on many a birchen slope, 

In many a pine-dark glen. 


Then, a big tin box was opened, 
and, fresh from their eastern hill- 
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side, lay before us the waxy, rosy 
flowers, with their delicious sum- 
mer breath. 

When that wonderful year of 
school was over, and we were left to 
our own devices, we were armed 
with a Gray’s Botany, and a grim 
determination to let no woodside 
plant go nameless. We learned to 
dread the numerous crowfoot fam- 
ily, and the composite relationships 
that riot in our summer fields. 
Yet, these, too, were our friends, 
as well as the clumps of wild roses, 
the masses of daisies, the snow of 
wild meadow lilies, among the 
ferns. ‘The curious snapdragon, 


the pitcher plants, the Dutchman’s 
pipe, whose great leaves and strange 
pipe-like flower were swinging from 
their strong vines sometimes as 
high as eighty feet above us, — 
what strange freaks of nature these. 

The hot August days called us - 


out to meet the thistle, with its 
place in Scotch history; the wild 
cucumber vine; and the wild clem- 
atis, whose far-flung snowy branch- 
es can glorify any fence, or dead 
tree. Meadow rue, milkweed, late 
clover, blue-eyed grass, wild carrot, 
yarrow, boneset, and wild sun- 
flower, — all these haunt the or- 
chards, driving the thrifty farmer 
“wild.” 

And one day, going from these 
dusty wayside flowers, we met the 
ghostliest flower that blooms. Ina 
dark, dank spot, where dead leaves 
lay deep and moist beneath our 
feet, this pale creature rose to meet 
us. Its pure white stem and leaves 
and pipe-like form told us that at 
last we had seen the “Indian pipe” 
or death-flower of Indian legend. 
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When autumn flung out her royal 
colors, the roadsides were deep- 
banked with goldenrod of many 
different grades of aristocracy. 
Crowding close, were ranks of 
stately purple asters, with thou- 
sands of white and pale-blue satel- 
lites near by. The sturdy sunflower 
and rank elecampane thrust their 
yellow heads against the shoulders 
of the purple ironweed. The 
brook’s path was almost hidden by 
giant touch-me-nots, with here and 
there the brilliant flash of scarlet 
sage, which seemed reflected in the 
distant, sumach-covered hills. 

The “melancholy days” of which 
Bryant tells us, draw on apace; 
then all these memory pictures of 
fragrance and glory will come to 
make bright the dull, gray days of 
winter. To me, now, comes most 
often the memory of a little flower 
that whispered then only of youth 
and love and springtime. There 
was a great hillside, sloping toward 
the south and carpeted so thick with 
sky-blue “innocence,” or “Quaker 
ladies,” that the grass could not be 
seen. Here we came to dream our 
dreams, and many hours we spent 
in the tender hush that only comes 
in springtime, when the heart is 
young. Before we knew them by 
any other name, we called these 
tiny flowers “‘forget-me-nots,” and 
their flower-faces are very like that 
sweet blossom. 

Across the road, in my child- 
hood, rose the cold white of the 
gravestones, outlined against a 
row of whispering willows. Now, 
that silent city has invaded our 
blue’ meadow. I need my store of 
happy memories, as I go back once 
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more through the same swinging 
gate, and find the names of those I 
love, cut deep in the white stones. 


MUNITIONS FOR BIRDS 


Munitions are not all summed up 
in shot and powder; food is the prim- 
ary requirement for activity, as the 
world is learning only too sharply. 
With our country given over to 
mobilizing forces for developing 
the food supply for a huge section 
of the world population, let us not 
overlook the fact that the birds are 
vitally necessary to the success of 
the crops. Our feathered farm- 
hands can look out for themselves 
pretty well while the season for in- 
sects and weed seed lasts, but we 
must not forget the winter and 
spring, when they need help. 

In planning the back-yard or va- 
cant-lot or golf-course truck gar- 
den, let some section of it provide 
winter fodder for the birds. Sun- 
flowers add a decorative note, and 
have the virtue of providing quan- 
tities of edible seeds which many 
birds like. Planted in groups, say 
of three or five, at intervals in the 
garden, they are far more effective 
spectacularly than when following 
the straggling line we so often see 
at the edge of fields. Set close to a 
shed wall, they give a pretty screen. 
Bachelor buttons and zinnias also 
give a good food supply if one can 
spare the space to grow them. In 
some towns, Junior Audubon So- 
cieties have had contests for seed 
crops for birds, the prizes going to 
the producers of the biggest weights 
in seeds. 

We seem likely to face some hun- 
ger, if nothing worse, and unless 
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the birds help us, we are likely to be 
not only hungry, but hungrier! 


SHOULD HORNETS BE DESTROYED? 


Tue Nature Bureau has at hand a 
newspaper clipping, sent by a mem- 
ber, telling how to destroy hornets 
by placing beneath their nests a 
gallon jug partly full of water. It is 
claimed that the hornets will enter 
the jug, be unable to get out, and 
be drowned, their sounds of distress 
meantime attracting other victims 
to the trap. We sent this item to 
Mr. Wm. T. Davis, a well-known 
entomologist who often examines 
questions for us, and had from him 


the following very interesting re- 
ply: — 

I do not know anything about the water 
trap, but I can say that I have killed, with 
much regret, many hornets in my molasses 
trap set for other insects. These traps are 
old tin cans buried in the ground to their 
tops, and containing about one-half inch of 
cane molasses at the bottom, into which the 
insects fall. Corn syrup is not attractive, 
or at least, not as much so as molasses made 
of sugar cane. A few drops of fusel oil in 
each tin can also add to the attractiveness 
of the molasses. 

Unless a hornet’s nest is where people are 
likely to run into it, by accident, it should be 
protected, not destroyed. The spotted wasp 
or hornet (Vespa maculata) that builds the 
largest of the paper nests in our woods, etc., 
is a great killer of flies, and any camper can 
relate how they come into the tent, seize a 
fly and depart, only to return to get an- 
other. 

Some species of hornets build in the 
ground, and bisulphide of carbon may be 
poured into their nests at night, but care 
should be taken not to have any exposed 
flame near the liquid WHICH IS EX- 
PLOSIVE. Ifa lantern is near, it should be 
held well above the bisulphide which is 
heavier than air. Some of the wasps are 
active at night when the moon is shining, 
especially about the nest. I think this true 
of Vespa crabro, the large imported hornet 
found about New York. The nests of Vespa 
maculata and one or two of the smaller spe- 
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cies, may be burned at night if they are in a 
situation where this is possible, but as I 
stated above, unless it is absolutely neces- 
sary, they should not be destroyed; there is 
no use in being a member of the Burroughs 
Nature Club and then destroying the very 
thing that can give considerable pleasure. 


Not only do the hornets kill flies, 
but, quoting from Sanderson and 
Jackson’s Elementary Entomology, 
The adults are predacious and feed their 
young on insects that have been masti- 
cated. Not infrequently, where an out- 
break of caterpillars occurs, wasps will be 
seen carrying them off to their nests in con- 
siderable numbers; we have observed them 


at work on the cotton boll worm and leaf 
worms in the South. 


There seems to be a natural pen- 
chant on the part of “the woman’s 
seed” to kill on general principles 
any insects that swarm about us. 
It is more discreet,’ however, to 
identify them first, and then find 
out what 3 the normal work of 


these creatures; for often they are* 


really working for our benefit, did 
we but know it; and in the case of 
the hornets, it is generally man who 
is interfering, when a stinging fray 
begins. Would he but attend to his 
business with the same assiduity as 
these insects, both parties might 
work in comfort! 


THE LAKEWOOD, OHIO, BURROUGHS 
CLUB ACTIVE 


In an interesting letter from the 
President of the local Burroughs 
Club at Lakewood, Ohio, Miss 


Emma Reed, we learn that. this 


beautiful residence town (near 
Cleveland) has taken up bird work 
in earnest and is “looking forward 
to the time when it shall be known 
as a Bird Village.” To further this 
ambition, the club had a paid lec- 
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ture in March, held in the largest 
church of the community, and suc- 
ceeded not only in interesting a 
large audience in the ideals of the 
club, but actually cleared $108.17! 
This goodly sum was pledged to 
“promoting activities in a Junior 
Society ... and to furthering bird 
protection in Lakewood.” 

The lecture, How to Have Bird 
Neighbors, was given by a local en- 
thusiast, Mrs. Patteson, who has 
made successful experiments in 
bird protection on her own estate. 
She used her own excellent views to 
illustrate the talk. Her designs for 
bird houses have so commended 
themselves to the schools of the 
now famous Gary, Indiana, that her 
models have been adopted in the 
Manual Training Schools of that 
city. 

We congratulate Lakewood on 
this active and excellent develop- 
ment of its plans. 


BABES IN THE BRONX WOODS 


One day the forestry man at the 
New York Zodlogical Garden spied 
a dead tree, and said he, “That tree 
must come down at once.” (A dead 
tree, you know, is more than un- 
sightly,— it’s a regular rendez- 
vous for germs of tree diseases, and 
a popular resort for insect pests.) 
So the workmen cut it down, never 
dreaming, as they chopped, that 
they were undermining a happy 
home. When the trunk lay on the 
ground, what should they discover 
in a cavity but four baby gray 
squirrels, very much frightened at 
all the commotion! The workmen, 
accustomed to wild life, were re- 
morseful at finding they had dis- 
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turbed a nursery so rudely, but the 
tree was down, and there seemed 
no way to make reparation. They 
put the tiny squirrels, nest and all, 
on a stump, hoping the mother 
would come back and carry them 
to another home. 

When the day’s work was over, 
the little foundlings were still un- 
claimed, so one of the men thriftily 
suggested that instead of leaving 
them to freeze on the stump, the 
creatures might better be carried to 
the reptile house where certain 
snakes, which have to be fed live 
food, would appreciate the tender 
morsels! As fate would have it, 
however, the infant squirrels found 
a champion in the official photog- 
rapher, Mr. Sanborn, who hap- 
pened by before the threatened 
doom overtook the waifs. He 


promptly offered to adopt them, 


found space to tuck them into his 
grip, and carried them home. This 
kindly deed proved to be a happy 
combination of altruism with art, 
for the furry scraps rewarded his 
patronage by developing into fasci- 
nating pets, soon fitted for the réle 
of star posers for his camera. The 
record of their lively youth he can 
now show both in colored slides and 
in motion pictures. 

A view of the ordinary workaday 
travelling bag serves as frontispiece 
for the Life History of Squirrels 
story. Then follow slides, showing 
the helpless mites cuddled one at a 
time in the warm, comforting hand 
of their mistress, who feeds them 
through a medicine dropper. As 
the babes learned to swallow more 
deftly from this artificial feeder, 
and grew bigger and stronger, the 
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dropper was discarded in favor of a 
doll’s nursing bottle, which they 
soon managed enthusiastically; a 
funny view shows a “‘squirlie” tug- 
ging away at the rubber nipple with 
great determination. The bottle 
feeding seemed to agree perfectly 
with squirrel constitution, and soon 
sharp little teeth began to prick 
through their gums, demanding 
something to bite on. Graham 
crackers proved a successful diet at 
this stage, and it is a sight to see 
(in slides) one little Mr. Friskie sit- 
ting on his haunches nibbling a 
(relatively) huge cracker, while his 
companion is stretched full length 
with a mighty paw holding down 
his quarry, another cracker, with a 
lion-like pose irrestibly comic. 
Before long, graham crackers 
were outgrown, and replaced by 
ground nuts, then bigger bits of 
nut, and finally, as the teeth ma- 
tured, whole nuts in the shell were 
a daily commonplace. The slides 
show the friskies posed with heads 
sticking out of their traveling-bag 
portable house (Mr. Sanborn be- 
came so fascinated in watching 
them grow that he used to carry his 
pets from his home to his labora- 
tory daily, snugly resting on a soft 
bed which in its turn rested on a 
hot water bottle!), and in numerous 
engaging poses. If these are amus- 
ing, the movies of the squirrels’ 
antics are doubly delightful. How 
the children shout with laughter, 
when watching this pretty film, to 
see one friskie pertly watching 
them from the top of his mistress’ 
dainty, flower-trimmed hat! And 
how comforting an ending of the 
story to learn that the full-grown 
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squirrels were set free in the Bronx 
Gardens, where, so far as we know, 
they are playing merrily to-day. 


JUNIOR READINGS: WHAT ARE 


‘“*HORNS”’? 


Wuat a number of things we have 
learned about our animal brothers 


these past few months! Now it is- 


time to go on and learn a few more 
interesting points about certain 
marks of certain families. We 
learned some time ago that some 
animals are called ruminants, and 
have the habit of biting off a supply 
of grass or leafy twigs whenever 
and wherever the pasture is good, 
swallowing it into a sort of extra 
stomach or paunch, and then find- 
ing a safe, comfortable place to lie 
down in while they chew over the 
stored food, or cud. It then goes 
into a true stomach and is digested. 


(We say that human beings are’ 


ruminating when they seem to be 
chewing over their thoughts, or med- 
itating.) Now, out of all animals 
living to-day, these ruminants are 
the only ones that wear paired horns. 

If some one said to you, “What 
animals have horns?” you would 
answer at once, “Cows, oxen, 
goats,” and, if you have seen them 
on a farm or in the Zoo, perhaps 
you would add “Rams, bison, and 
deer.” Plenty of other animals 
have horns, but probably you may 
not feel acquainted with yaks and 
aoudads and such imported speci- 
mens. Now, you would be right in 
naming all these horned animals, 
except the deer, that have a particu- 
lar sort of “horn,” called “antler,” 
which we shall talk about next les- 
son. Let us take up true horns to-day. 


The commonest horned animal 
you know is the cow, whose family 
name is Bovidae. The first Bovidae 
were the wild oxen of Europe, fero- 
cious creatures, very unlike, in dis- 
position, the good cow we value so 
highly to-day, but much like her in 
general build. Our cows are the 
great - great-grand-children, hun- 
dreds of times removed, of these 
Bovidae; we can flatter ourselves 
that by living in close company 
with human beings and getting 
more civilized, the present bovine 
animals are a great improvement 
on their wild ancestors. Studying 
their heads, we shall find that on 
top of the skull are two bony knobs 
which make a base for the horns. 
Each horn is a sort of hollow sheath 
fitting tightly onto the bony base. 
Bovine babies are not born with 
horns, but grow them quite rapidly, 
and keep them all their lives, unless, 
of course, the horns are cut or 
broken off. Real horns are made 
of something much like our finger 
nails; like them, they grow a little 
every day, pushing up from the 
base only so fast as they wear off 
at the tip. As they are on the ani- 
mal’s head at all seasons, we call 
them permanent. The Bovidae have 
other ruminant cousins, the rams, 
goats, etc., and we can see by look- 
ing at specimens, or perhaps at good 
pictures, that these creatures have 
different shapes and sizes of horns. 
Cows, oxen, and bison, or buffaloes, 
have round horns, pointed at the 
tip, and growing sideways. The 
ferocious wild ox we were just 
speaking of had very large horns, 
and the savage warriors who loved 
to hunt this creature often kept the 
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horns as trophies of the chase, even 
ornamenting them with silver trim- 
mings, and using them for great 
drinking cups, that could be passed 
around a table, from guest to guest. 
(See Ingersoll, Life of Mammals). 
If you read in early American his- 
tory you will find that the Colonial 
soldiers used horns to keep their 
powder in. In very early days, al- 
most before history began, horns 
also supplied a rude musical instru- 
ment, of which the big brass horn 
to-day is a descendant. 

The horns of rams (male leaders 
of herds of sheep) are quite curved 
or bent, and that is how we get the 
saying, “crooked as a ram’s horn.” 
The horns of goats are triangular 
rather than round, and often spiral, 
or twisted, sometimes so much so, 
in the imported varieties, that they 
make a very curious ornament on 
the creature’s head. You will enjoy 
your next trip to the Zoo better if 
you go with your eyes open to the 
differences in these horns, and per- 
haps you will discover some points 
we have not talked of here. There 
are not any Burroughs references 
for the particular subject of horns 
but we still have plenty of them on 
animals in general, so let us look up 
a few more. 


Where did cows originate? 111, 142, 143. 

Are animals usually cannibal? xiv, 256. 

Do wild animals make mistakes in eating? 
XV, 262, 263. 

Do animals show qualities of leadership? 
XIII, 147. 

Does Burroughs think animals have any 
notion of death? x11, 146. 


OUTLINES FOR SPECIAL STUDY 


The Special Study Question, for 
optional work, are for use in our 
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Burroughs Club Course of Study. 
No answers are expected by the 
Nature Bureau. 


Cuckoos 


Describe the black billed cuckoo. 
What is the cuckoo’s disposition? 
Is the cuckoo active by night or by day? 
Is it popular with other birds? 
What is the cuckoo’s diet in June? 
Describe the cuckoo’s call. 
Describe its nest. 
Tell how the cuckoo’s eggs are laid, and in 
what order the young leave the nest. 
What is the appearance of young cuckoos? 
What is the plumage of the European 
cuckoo? 

With what other bird is the cuckoo associ- 
ated in England? 

What is the arrival season for the English 
cuckoo? Its song? 

Describe the parasitic habits of the Euro- 
pean cuckoo. 

Read Wordsworth’s poem on this bird. 


Botanical Studies 


How does the “wave of bloom” in the 
teasel differ from that of other spike- 
headed blossoms? 

Tell how it spreads in goldenrod, steeple- 
bush, evening primrose, mullein and blue 
vervain? 

List some of the wild flowers seen at Kadiak 
or St. Paul’s, Alaska. 

How does nature in the tropics differ in 
aspect from the temperate zones? 

Describe some Jamaican plants, as shame 
lady, cactus, cocoa palm, wild morning 
glory, and tree ferns. 

In what direction do the hopvine, morning 
glory and pole bean twine in the northern 
hemisphere? 

Describe the plant, silver sword, seen in 
Hawaii. 

What is the effect of the absence of chlor- 
ophyl? 

Give a local name for arbutus and describe 
this blossom. 

What birds and flowers does Burroughs 
associate with the arbutus season? 

Where should one look for the cardinal 
flower? 

What flower vies with the cardinal as to 
color? 

Describe the erythronium, or fawn lily. 
What is its season, method of reproduc- 
tion, how do mature and young plants 
differ, and what is a local name for ery- 
thronium? 
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Is the dandelion contemporary with the 
clover and buttercup? 

What bird arrives with the dandelion? 

Describe the dandelion’s puff ball of seed. 

At what season does the fringed gentian 
bloom? 

Describe the closed gentian. 

What variety of hawkweed did Burroughs 
find? 


What does hawkweed do when cut down? 
Describe purple loosestrife. Is it native? 


QUESTION AND ANSWER 


Q. We have an aquarium in our back 
yard in which we placed frog eggs and toad 
eggs. They have all hatched; should we 
return the frogs to the pond, and if so, at 
what stage in their development? Please 
tell me also how to keep mosquitoes from 
breeding in the aquarium. Some one has 
suggested goldfish, but would they not eat 
the polywogs? If I waited until after the 
frogs and toads are out of the aquarium, 
would the same water and plants from the 
pond answer for food for the goldfish? I 
should be glad of any info mation as to the 
care and equipment of an aquarium. 


A. Tue small frogs and toads 
will undoubtedly do better if re- 


turned to a natural pond than if — 


kept in captivity, for they can find 
their proper food in the pond. The 
goldfish will not disturb the poly- 
wogs if you wish to keep them to- 
gether, and can be accommodated 
in the same type of aquarium (as 
to plants, etc.), but the water must 
be kept clean. Detailed informa- 
tion on the care of goldfishes may 
be had in a Bulletin issued by the 
New York Aquarium, price fifteen 
cents, The Care of Goldfishes. This 
tells what type of aquarium is best, 
how to stock it with aquatic plants, 
and how to keep the proper balance 
between plant and fish life so that 
the water will continue in clean 
condition. In a properly balanced 
aquarium the water will need only 
to be renewed as evaporation re- 


duces it, — emptying the aquarium 
and putting in all new water will 
not be necessary. 


BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB 
QUESTIONS FOR JUNE 


(Address answers to the Burroughs Nature 
Club, Cambridge, Mass. Be sure to write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet. If 
the membership to the Club is not in your 
name, give the name of the member. It is 
not necessary to repeat the questions sy number 
your answers to correspond with them, and 
put at the top of each sheet the month in 
which the questions appear. Any special 
inguiries should be written on a sheet sep- 
arate from the answers.) 


. Who discovered the value of 
cross fertilization in the vege- 
table world? 

. What part of a plant develops 
in April and May? June and 
July? August and September? 

. In the northern U.S., how early 
in the summer does grain begin 
to harden and new twigs and 
shoots turn to wood? 

. Why is nature so prodigal 
with seed and the fertilizing 
principle? 

. What is the arrangement for 
fertilization in' plants where the 
sexes are separate? 

. How do the egg, seed and bud 
resemble each other? 

. Has the cuckoo more than a 
local and contemporary fame? 

. With what is the cuckoo’s call 
associated, and what local name 
has the bird? 

. Describe the cuckoo’s plumage, 
tail and bill. 

. What two varieties of Ameri- 
can cuckoo does Burroughs de- 
scribe? 
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CONDUCTED BY ELIZABETH McCRACKEN 


Editor of Home Procress 


TAKING INDOORS OUTDOORS 


BY ELIZABETH McCRACKEN 


At the present time, considerable 
emphasis is put upon outdoor life. 
Parents see to it that their children 
play out-of-doors as much as pos- 
sible; physicians advise very nearly 
all their patients, whatever may be 
their particular ailments, to sleep 
out-of-doors, and many families, 
when the weather permits, take 
some of their meals out-of-doors; 
there are even open-air churches 
and outdoor schools! Yet it is the 
fact that few persons, certainly few 
grown-ups, and probably compar- 
atively few children, stay out-of- 
doors as much as they might, and 
should. The chief reason for this is 
that time-worn reason of childhood, 
familiar to us all in the phrase heard 
on many generations of childish lips, 
“There is nothing to do outdoors.” 
The problem, then, of increasing 
out-of-doors life would seem to con- 
sist of finding or providing some- 
thing to do outdoors, — something 
at least as interesting and desirable 
as what is done indoors; in other 
words, indoors must be taken out- 
doors. 

How shall we do this? To begin, 
one should make a list, either on 
paper or in one’s mind, of those 
things which make indoors attrac- 


tive both to children and to grown- 
ups. I once persuaded a number of 
persons to make such a list; the first 
thing on it was “‘ Books.” How shall 
we take our libraries out-of-doors? 
In the summer time, this is literally 
easy. Nothing is more delightful, 
at the right time of year, than read- 
ing under a tree; but during at least 
six, and usually eight months of the 
year, sitting out-of-doors with a 
book is apt to be a chilly occupa- 
tion. Yet that which is represented 
by books may be taken outdoors, 
even when the weather is below 
zero, — reading. Instead of reading 
a book, one may read nature. This 
is not only as delightful an occupa- 
tion as reading a book, but it is al- 
most exactly the same occupation. 
When one has, from day to day, re- 
visited a brook, one has gained as 
true an account of its history as 
though one had read about what 
happens to a brook between Janu- 
ary and June. Similarly with a tree 
or a vine, or even a weed. An in- 
terest in nature will, then, more 
quickly than anything else, prove 
to be a taking outdoors of that in- 
doors which is the library. 

As with other good things, this 
cannot be done all at once, nor in 
detachment from other things; 
neither can it be done with children 
nor grown-ups who do not care to 
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read books when in the house. The 
best way to bring it about is for the 
grown-ups to interest themselves, 
and then the children, in stories of 
nature written in books; to read 
those stories indoors, when it is ab- 
solutely impossible to go out-of- 
doors. Then, when it 7s possible to 
go out doors, both grown-ups and 
children will want to go, because 
they will have something to do out- 
side the house. They will be able 
to read nature, instead of reading 
about nature, — just because they 
have read about nature! 

It is important, in reading nature 
stories to children, or giving them 
such stories to read to themselves, 
that the natural objects described 
in them are such as the children 
may themselves see within a short 
distance of their own doors. For 
instance, children who live near a 


tidal river ought to know the story 


of A Breach in the Bank. A child 
living in or near Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, is not only ready for, 
but entitled to the story, 4 Little 
Girl on the Isles of Shoals. A child 
living in Arizona, near enough to 
the Grand Cafion to hear travelers’ 
tales of it, should read the story, 
The Grand Caton of Arizona. And 
for children in any part of the coun- 
try there are the stories of birds, of 
dogs, of cats, of flowers, and even 
of weeds: all these should be se- 
lected for reading, not only for their 
interest but because they come 
within the range of the child’s pos- 
sibilities of personal experience. 
Only the other day an incident 
occurred which led me to appre- 
ciate anew the importance of the 
local element in nature stories. For 
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the reason that it is a vivid and 
dramatic tale, I read to a child in- 
terested in stars, the story, Seeing 
an Eclipse in Japan. Being eagerly 
besought to read another story 
about stars, I read Shooting Stars. 
“TI like that one best,” the child 
commented, and when I asked, 
“Why?” he said, “I can’t see an 
eclipse in Japan, but I have seen a 
shooting star right here at home, 
and perhaps I’ll see another.” 

Of course, it must not be con- 
cluded that nothing wonderful in 
nature except what is at hand 
should be mentioned or read about 
to the children! The point is, that 
such stories should not be read as 
a means of leading the children to 
that interest in nature which will 
take them out-of-doors and keep 
them happily employed in studying 
nature. 

Another indoor delight, second 
on many of the lists made for me, 
is suggested by the word “Collec- 
tions.” This interest can be taken 
outdoors by inciting the children to 
an interest in collecting natural ob- 
jects. These may range from flow- 
ers to seed-pods, from specimens of 
wood to specimens of stones. The 
important thing is, notsomuch what 
is collected, as the eagerness and 
pleasure with which the collecting is 
done. This, like so many other good 
things, can be done best through 
the use of a story. One of the best 
stories that has ever been written 
happens to be particularly well 
adapted for this purpose; namely, 
Turtle Eggs for Agassiz. This inimi- 
table tale delights grown-ups and 
children alike, and to grown-ups 
and children alike it is an inspira- 
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tion to collecting. A boy of four- 
teen, rather too inclined to book- 
_ishness and indoor life, after read- 
ing this story, went off to the 
woods one day and returned, not 
with turtle eggs, but with two small 
turtles! “I could n’t find any eggs,” 
he said soberly, as he watched the 
turtles trying to climb up the sides 
of the pail in which they were de- 
posited, “but I found these two 
little turtles, and had a lot of fun, — 
almost as much as the man who 
went after the turtle eggs.”’ This is 
the point, the whole point, of out- 
door collecting, whether of turtle 
eggs, or turtles, or anything else. 
A third indoor sport — one that 
in most cases ranked third on my 
lists — is “Playing Games.” Per- 
haps because the winter is so long, 
a very great number of the games 
that children enjoy most are better 


adapted to indoor than to outdoor 
life; but. many of the indoor games 
may be played out-of-doors; not- 
ably, those that are played with 


animals! Does a child ever come 
into a room where there is a dog 
friend, without immediately be- 
ginning to romp with that animal? 
This romping might be done out-of- 
doors, — rather better done. In- 
deed, whether a grown-up or a child, 
it is impossible for any one to say, 
“There is nothing to do,” when out- 
of-doors with a dog. 

There is one thing, one of the few 
things now actually done out-of- 
doors by children and grown-ups, 
that would be done more exten- 
sively were there a greater interest 
in nature study; this is photography. 
A person interested in photography 
will never be at a loss for something 


to “take” if he has a habit of ob- 
serving the wonders of nature, or 
even the little everyday, seemingly 
ordinary manifestations of nature. 
To photograph even an English 
sparrow is an exacting and absorb- 
ing occupation, — and how many 
other creatures there are to photo- 
graph! A boy, or a girl, who, on a 
stormy day has read, or heard 
read, Wild Life Through the Cam- 
era, or the account of Professor Guy 
A. Bailey and Bird Photography, is 
almost certain, on the next sunny 
day, to try to photograph whatever 
“wild life” or “bird life” may be 
found outside the house within pos- 
sible reach. In fact, a camera linked 
to an interest in nature will take in- 
doors very effectually outdoors. 

It is an important matter, this 
matter of the out-of-doors. In every 
way possible we should help the chil- 
dren not only to have it, but to like 
it; and we should make every reason- 
able effort not only to have it, but to 
like it ourselves. Of the many ways 
of doing this, the accession of a love 
of nature, a genuine, simple love, is 
the best, — and the easiest. 


SPRING CLEANING 


BY MARGARET MELBOURNE 


“Old woman, old woman, old woman,” 
quoth I, 

“Whither, O, whither, O, whither so high?” 
“To sweep the cobwebs off the sky! 
But I shall be back again by and by.” 
I nap said this, a little more softly 
each time, for seven whole times, to 
a still delighted but very sleepy 
baby, and just as I had discovered 
her to be quite soundly asleep I 
heard the doorbell ring. 

It was vexatious. I was so com- 
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fortable, lying there beside her. Of 
course it was some one to borrow 
something, or Cousin Caroline, who 
always upsets one! If the bell rang 
again it might wake Rosebud, so I 
must go. 

When I opened the door, there 
stood a little old lady. She carried 
what looked like a baggy umbrella. 
I was just on the point of saying, 
“I’m sorry, but I don’t want any,” 
when, with a kindly twinkle in her 
shrewd gray eyes, she said, “I’m 
back.” Then quite naturally, we 
both went into the little living 
room and sat down, facing each 
other. 

There must have been something 
familiar and cheering in her per- 
sonality, for I began to like her at 
once, and a little feeling came over 
me that something pleasant and 
unexpected was going to happen. 


If it only would! Nothing ever 


did happen in that little town, ex- 
cept just work from morning to 
night, and then the next day just 
the same work all over again! Then 
the wonder began. “Yes, I know,” 
she said, although I had not spoken, 
“but then the days are n’t really 
alike, but I’ll tell you about that 
later on. I must do my work first 
and I always begin it by repeating 
this rhyme: — 
“Oh, duty, duty must be done, 
A task is set for every one, 
And whatsoe’er this duty be 


To shun the task were fiddle de dee— 
Were fiddle de dee!” 


Whereupon she opened what I 
had taken for an umbrella, and 
there in my very house was the little 
old lady who sweeps the skies! 

“You see, I said I’d come back 
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again by and by. It’s most im- 
portant to sweep the skies first 
every day, because they belong to 
every one, and common property 
must be considered before individ- 
ual possessions.” 

This sounded a bit socialistic, but 
after all it was said with such a ring 
of cheery common sense that I ac- 
cepted the axiom on the spot. 

“Perhaps we would better begin 
right here,” said the energetic little 
body, and with one whisk she had 
swept the mantel-piece over the 
fireplace clean of everything but the 
clock, one green pottery vase, and 
two candlesticks. 

There in a neat row on the floor 
stood a china cat, a tray with pins 
and odds and ends, a powder-box 
which I had used recently for the 
baby, and a rattle, together with 
a small square object intended for 
a catch-all, which had been given 
me by a well-meaning but form- 
blind friend. A couple of envelopes 
finished the collection. 

“I see you dusted this morning,” 
she observed, “and that you dusted 
every one of these things, and lifted 
them to dust under them. Where’s 
the waste basket?” 

“T have n’t one in this room; I 
take everything to the kitchen.” 

“I like a waste basket in every 
room,” she said, with a bit of deci- 
sion in her voice. “We’ll dispose 
of the envelopes for once under 
those logs in the fireplace where I 
see others have gone before them, 
then, if you don’t mind, I’d like the 
genealogy and uses of these other 
objects. It’s my idea,” she finally 
said, “that some things look splen- 
didly in one place and very badly 
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in another. Now that powder-box, 
in a basket with the other things 
which you must use for the baby, 
when she is in this room, and put 
behind the bookcase curtain, on a 
shelf kept for her, would be a very 
good-looking object; but it really 
does spoil the symmetry of the man- 
tel-piece. As for the cat with the 
hole in its back for matches, — well, 
—never mind if you did get it at 
Louise’s last party; it is senseless, 
at least I shan’t consider it until 
I see a live cat thus constructed. 
Put it in the box of horrors for the 
present. By the way, this box in- 
volves a fine ethical question which 
we'll talk about some day soon 
when I’ve made time for you to 
talk about anything.” 

“Can you make time for me?” I 
said, “‘I never do seem to have any.” 

«] think I can,” she retorted, 
“for you seem ready to listen, 
which is more than lots do. I’ve 
been sent out of the house often, al- 
most before I’d begun to sweep. 
That little fat vase with the colors 
that don’t belong together will go into 
the box, too, if you please. A sou- 
venir ofasummervacation? All you 
could find in the country store? Have 
n’t you some photographs which 
your husband took of the quaint 
little place? Do you need that hide- 
ous little jar to make you remember 
that lovely sail in the moonlight and 
the delicious smell of the pines?” 
Brush, brush, brush, went the 
broom over the tables and walls. 
Half the things I had dusted every 
day were in piles, to be thrown 
away, given away, or put in more 
appropriate spots. There was a 
faint, sweet, clean smell in the room, 
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which seemed twice as big and 
twice as bright. 

The little old woman had done 
her out-of-door job thoroughly, for 
the sun was shining in a clear blue 
sky. The spirit of it had entered 
into me, and I followed through the 
house, — putting away silver and 
glass in the dining-room, things 
which I really used only on rare 
occasions, and things which sud- 
denly did not seem to belong in our 
little, simple, country house. 

I had never thought of it before, 
but it was a little foolish to use sil- 
ver vegetable dishes which had to 
be cleaned every week, when I had 
to do my own cleaning. Why not 
save them (and me), so that when 
John had worked into the better 
position (which he was sure to do), 
we should both be fresh and bright 
for him; for, as my old friend said, 
“Every rub that you don’t need to 
take makes a little rub on you, and 
there are plenty of things in the 
world, but only one you for John.” 

She growled and grumbled a little 
bit when she reached the kitchen. 
“For,” she said, “‘ you are a sensible 
girl,” which made me feel a lot bet- 
ter, for I had begun to think I had 
not been. “ You did n’t need me to 
tell you that every dish should be put 
in water or filled with it as soon as 
it is emptied. There are a sink and 
table, full of sticky, bone-dry dishes 
which must be wrestled with, each 
one. A big dish-pan full of water, a 
quick slipping of each dish in, and, 
then, when they must be done, a 
neat piling and another big pan of 
glistening soap suds, and a rinse of 
hot, hot water and a couple of clean 
dish towels to do them all. 
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“The kitchen always tries my 
soul. I think I’ll have to spend a 
half-day with you there sometime, 
for you see I’m very old and I’ve 
had lots of experience, and I’ll con- 
fess this to you, — I began just as 
you are beginning. 

**T can remember when I thought 
all housework the hardest kind of 
drudgery. That was before I learn- 
ed that it was a business. Then 
when my John went away each 
morning, I began to play that I had 
my Office to get in order. At first I 
must do it without clerks, so I tried 
to arrange things conveniently. 
You see, if John’s office had looked 
as my house did most of the time 
everybody would have said, ‘He 
can’t be much of a business man to 
have such a mess of a place.’ 

“That was when I began to have 
business standards about my work. 

“It took me longer to solve the 
question of pleasure. There did n’t 
seem to be any at first. We lived 
where we could n’t go to places of 
amusement, and sit in the bad air 
three or four nights a week. We 
had no carriage and we could n’t 
afford to have parties, so we did n’t 
go to many of other people’s. 

“One day, when it was very cold 
and stormy, I saw a little bird cud- 
dled, shivering in the crotch of a 
tree near the window. I had just 
fed the baby and I thought, ‘You 
poor other little baby,’ and I opened 
the window and put out some 
crumbs. The little fellow cautiously 
took them. The next day, two 
came; and so on, until I had quite a 
little bird family. 

“The first few days I hadn’t 
thought to say anything about it to 
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John when he came home at night, 
and then I waited until Sunday to 
give him a surprise and show him 
our new friends. Now a surprise 
is always the nicest form of pleas- 
ure, and how we did enjoy those 
birds. 

“In a few days I picked up a mag- 
azine, and there was a description of 
how to make our little guests still 
more comfortable. What were par- 
ties after that! No grown people 
ever expressed their pleasure half 
as much as those little feathered 
people. 

“Soon, we all three, the baby, first 
in a warmly lined sack, strapped to 
her father’s back, — went out into 
the nearest woods and fields to hunt 
for more birds. We found, as the 
spring came, flowers growing by 
tiny pools. We heard insects talk- 
ing each in a different language. 
We smelled sweet things growing 
and hunted them by the trail of 
their fragrance. We saw beautiful 
sunsets. 

“Then we came back, and found 
in books all the wonderful things 
which these very discoveries had 
wakened in the hearts of great writ- 
ers, who were able to express what 
we had only begun to feel. 

“In some way theatres and par- 
ties had never made us feel like this. 
When we came home from those we 
just remembered what we had seen 
and heard. Now we were making 
discoveries ‘on our own,’ and, best 
of all, was the fact that the neigh- 
bors soon found out what a good 
time we were having. 

“When my Rosebud and _ little 
John began to help in our research 
work, both indoors and out, it was 
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the children first who joined with 
them; then their fathers and moth- 
ers. It became more important in 
our neighborhood to find a new 
bird, flower, or poem, than to have 
a particular kind of lace sewed on 
a certain kind of curtain, or to 
have a new centrepiece whenever 
a neighbor had one. 

“Tt is curious too, now that I am 
very, very old, I remember the times 
when John and I found the first 
violet in the garden, or the wonder- 
ful rosy sunset on the twentieth 
anniversary of our wedding, or the 
walk we took on a certain enchant- 
ed moonlight night; and I’ve for- 
gotten what pattern was on the 
centrepiece, or whether I had sher- 
bet glasses or just saucers for ice- 


cream. 
“It became such a passion for me 
to sweep the cobwebs of useless 


things out of the way, that when I 
was so old that it would n’t have 
been proper for me to stay on earth 
doing nothing any longer, I asked 
for this job, and now for a very long 
time I’ve been doing it.” 

“Why is n’t it done?” 

“Oh! nothing can ever be done, 
really finished you know, for that 
would be the end of the world. My 
reward is to find some one like 
you, who will let me come in and 
sweep a bit, and who will look hap- 
pier because I’ve been there, and 
then” — 

Whisk! away she went out of the 
window this time. And the baby 
was cooing and patting my cheek, 
and a little bird was chirping in the 
crotch of the apple tree where — 
yes! —there really was the first 
apple blossom. 


469 
NATURE AND POETRY 
BY ALICE PERKINS COVILLE 


NaTurRE study consists neither of 
facts nor information nor science. 
“It is spirit, and is concerned with 
the child’s outlook on the world,” 
Liberty Bailey tells us, and he 
should know, for he is both a nature 
lover and a poet. Poetry is funda- 
mentally an affair of the spirit, and 
poets write in that understanding. 
That is why a poem, read on the 
right occasion and suited to the sub- 
ject, strengthens a love of nature in 
children. The poets who knew 
nothing of science have mixed with 
quaint, over-reaching morals the 
fragrance of flower and wood, the 
color of sea and sky. The outlook to 
nature must needs be outward, up- 
ward, — nature poems breathe en- 
joyment of nature, and close con- 
tact with rain and snow and wind, 
as well as with flowers and sunshine 
and birds. Sitting around the ra- 
diant fireplace, ‘“‘enclosed in the 
tumultuous privacy of storm,” the 
child enjoys The Snow-Storm, “an- 
nounced by all the trumpets of the 
air,” just as the poet enjoyed it. I 
heard a little wee chap singing a 
kindergarten song of spring to-day 
on a busy street corner, as he waited 
the traffic’s pleasure for crossing. 
Froebel meant to start children out 
into the world like that, — to go 
their various ways with joyous songs 
on their lips. A stream rushing un- 
der the macadam may set a child 
singing of all brooks, full of laugh- 
ter, and of winds that come whis- 
pering after, because ’t is May; or 
of fields dark, brown, and bare, 
awaiting the farmer’s seed. A child 
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can be happy, loving nature, with 
only songs to tell him why. 

We are to remember always, in 
using poems, that the child should 
first have the impression of the ob- 
ject for which the poem is to deepen 
his sympathy. Sympathy is the 
foundation of love of nature. Burns’s 
Field Mouse arouses sympathy, for 
it deals with emotions common to 
man and mouse; but it breathes 
that very sensitiveness to nature 
which develops power of self-reli- 
ance. Celia Thaxter says it in an- 
other way, — staunch friends, tried 
and true, were she and the Sand- 
piper. He scans her with fearless 
eye as she says: — 

I do not fear for thee though wroth 
The tempest rushes through the sky, 


For are we not God’s children both, 
Little Sandpiper and I. 


The child’s heart is first interested, 
and that interest is widened through 
feeling and imagination; as it is in 
Robert of Lincoln each time he 
comes back again. One would 
choose Wordsworth’s vision of the 
field of dancing daffodils to a 
bazaar full of paper daffodils. But 
somewhere there must have been for 
each child real live daffodils, — 
some spot, perhaps in the home 
garden, where a clump of golden 
blossoms have told him spring has 
surely come, or an Easter bulb in 
bloom. They might make it pos- 
sible for him to see the wondrous 
glory of the poet’s vision. 

One must be careful in arousing 
sympathy not to overstep into sen- 
timentality. A wise grandmother, 
who sang Chick-a-de-dee to her 
granddaughter, and found her con- 
centrating upon the chick-a-de- 
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dee’s having no stockings nor shoes 
for his feet, inspired the child to 
write the last verse in the back of 
a song book she treasured in which 
the snowbird answers: — 

“There is One, my dear child, though I can- 


not tell who, 
Has clothed me already, and warm enough 


too, 
Good Morning! Oh, who are so happy as 


we? 
And away he went singing his chick-a-de- 
dee. 


Often the child sees, but does not 
draw right conclusions. A poem 
may help him to see there is more 
than one point of view. The Cha- 
meleon teaches the humility with 
which we may approach any study 
of nature, since none prefers an- 
other’s eyesight to his own. 
Nature is the child’s universal 
environment, with which he must 
live, and which he cannot alter; but 
with which he might become much 
better acquainted and on friendlier 
terms, the poets and nature lovers 
say. The poet of The Busy Bee ad- 
mires bee industry, and does not 
even remind the child of the sting, 
the foolish fear of which has made 
him blind to the wonders of her skill. 
Even a lazy snail, assisted by any 
father (and the poem), can suggest 
to John to do his own work rather 
faster, and not be too critical. If 
the poet’s moral of the provident 
ant and the proud, lazy ladybug 
misses its point, the child may at 
least feel inspired to discover some 
day for himself what the seemingly 
improvident ladybug really does 
with herself when winter comes. 
Perhaps he will learn something 
that the poet did not know, and 
draw conclusions of his own about 
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the comparative virtue of the ant’s 
inimitable thrift and the acquies- 
cent ladybug’s want of thought for 
the morrow. 

Almost modernly human seem 
the Wily Spider and the Silly Fly. 
The mirthful, inoffensive cricket, 
singing softly through the night and 
year his assurances of good fortune 
to his host, commands a new in- 
terest. Any boy who owns a dog 
will agree with the poet that Geist 
has individual traits not common 
to all dogs. Consciously, we strive 
to teach the child adjustment to 
temporal environment, to family 
friends, neighbors, to laws, to cus- 
toms and ideals; but the poet teaches 
him nature, — for living and loving. 
Who could so interpret to a child’s 
imagination, as does the poem, the 
mystery of his own beloved brook 
that, “‘ goes on forever,” with whose 
changing moods he has grown as 
familiar as with a playmate’s? Can 
we not all recall the magic trans- 
formations over night, the sense of 
something always happening, the 
struggle for existence against our 
dams and dikes, that made our own 
particular brook so fascinating as to 
court parental displeasure over the 
mishaps attendant upon launch- 
ing our various fleets? Stevenson’s 
optimistic spirit of universality has 
found its way to the heart of the lad 
who went caddying for his father 
and was distressed at the loss of two 
balls. At last he found two other 
balls. As he crept into bed with his 
father next morning, he said, “ Dad, 
I’ve been thinking. The golf balls 
are like the poem which says, 


Other little children shall bring my boats 
ashore.” 
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Children do think about the poems, 
if we only read of the things in the 
child’s world and within range of 
his experience or power of imag- 
ining. To the child’s, as to the 
poet’s imagination it is easy to 
transplant the stars from the moon- 
lady’s sky meadow, and make the 
glory of the field of daisies. Though 
Mrs. Browning cannot promise the 
child to see God “‘ above the pines,” 
or “in the mines,” because of the 
“fold of Heaven and earth across His 
face,” she can make the child feel that 
. . . His embrace 
Slides down by thrills, through all things 
made 
Through sight and sound of every place; 


just because, she says, it feels like 
mother’s kisses, pressed against his 
eyelids in sleep. Lowell’s First 
Snowfall heaps field and highway 
with a silence deep and white 
enough for the awareness of any 
child who has watched 
The noiseless work of the sky, 
And the sudden flurries of snowbirds. 
Since weather is the one thing no 
man can control, if our children are 
true nature lovers, they must make 
friends with weather, and learn to 
enjoy winter as well as summer, and 
rain, sometimes, as much as sun- 
shine. “It was great, nothing like 
it,” I heard a boy say to his mother, 
as he and his chum came bursting 
into the house from a five-mile skate 
down the lake, exhilarated, — and 
oblivious of the bitter cold of a Feb- 
ruary day; excitedly announcing 
the time in which they did it. They 
were aglow with exercise, and a de- 
light to see, but the mother’s eye, 
taking an inventory of the son’s 
summery apparel, missed the glory 
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of the adventure, and her mind be- 
came obsessed with apprehension 
of colds. Children naturally accept 
weather, and love mother nature 
none the less for her buffetings till 
we deliberately make them afraid 
of spoiling their clothes or fearful of 
weather discomforts. One of the 
arguments offered for nature study 
is that it will counteract our over- 
civilization and dependence on crea- 
ture comforts by making us get 
close to elemental things. A spin- 
ster, enumerating the joys of her 
cottage on the Maine coast, said to 
me, “It has three pairs of rubber 
boots. I lend them to my guests. 
One cannot get to nature in Maine 
without boots.” One cannot get 
close to nature anywhere in unnat- 
ural clothes. Naturalness is rare be- 
cause conventions have driven it 
from us. The boy was barefoot who 
walked hand in hand with mother 
nature; talked to her face to face; 
and tells the children to-day that 
she will answer all he asks. Chil- 
dren love to see and hear where and 
how plants and animals live, and 
what they do, if they have a guide 
like Gramp or the Barefoot Boy, 
who knows them so intimately and 
unconsciously, and shares with such 
untutored skill his knowledge of the 
wild flowers’ time and place. 
Arbutus around Big Rock, when 
the snows are melting; the first he- 
patica in the wood, when the wake 
robin follows; the adder-tongue and 
violets on the Academy flats, when 
the river runs deep with spring 
rains; and the starry “blueits,” that 
tinge the hillside above the orchard 
at the end of the lane, — yes, he 
knew all that, the Barefoot Boy; 


but he cannot tell it, nor the rest, 
to your child or mine if they have 
never hunted wild flowers or watch- 
ed the flight of geese or a robin’s 
nest building. Because the children 
had seen it, the father could tell 
them how the water comes down 
at Lodore. I remember so well tak- 
ing a girl visitor from a far city to 
hunt arbutus. It was beyond her 
range of experience. Excitedly she 
dug about the little mounds, search- 
ing for the blossoms tucked away 
under their leaf blankets. When she 
had gathered a few, she exclaimed, 
“TI am going to send them to moth- 
er.” The next were to go to a sister. 
But the fragrant, withered trav- 
elers could have told them only of 
her love, nothing of her joy of dis- 
covery or of the wonder of the snow- 
born blossoms (the things she 
longed to have them know), be- 
cause they, too, had never hunted 
arbutus nor known 

Where to find blooms that make the season 

suit the mind. 

A child in gathering sap with her 
brother learned how sap creeps up 
and blossoms swell, but Sir Laun- 
fal will tell her another day that 
We may shut our eyes, but we cannot help 

knowing 
That skies are clear and grass is growing. 


Let us read the poems that help the 
children to 


Hear life murmur, or to see it glisten, 
and to know that 


Rustling leaves have tender speech. 


There are poems that open the eyes 
to nature, that a child may enjoy if 
she cannot comprehend. It was on 
being asked “‘Why is the flower?” 
that Emerson wrote The Rhodora, 
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and only in response to some such 
childish wonder it still tells children 
that 

If eyes were made for seeing, 

Beauty is its own excuse for being. 
So a poet, as well as a scientist, may 
say that each plant and animal 
lives for itself as wholly as if man 
never breathed. A child, at a picnic 
at Frozen Rocks, plucked the walk- 
ing fern out of a crannied wall and 
held it, root and all, in her hand, 
thinking somewhat as the poet 
thought, that if she could only un- 
derstand how it walked across the 
ledge, she 


Should know what God and man is. 


The child’s soul, like the grown-ups, 
can hear the voice through the deep 
caves of thought, though it cannot 
interpret the heavenly message 
brought by the chambered nautilus. 


In one of Walt Whitman’s poems 
a child goes forth every day, and 
the first object he looks on, that 
object he becomes, and it becomes 
part of him for the day or for years, 
—a lilac, morning-glory, grass, the 
song of the phoebe bird. A man, re- 
visiting the place where he was 
born, said to his son, as they drove 
over a bridge, “‘There used to be a 
phoebe’s nest under this bridge 
forty years ago.” Soon all were 
over the fence, clambering down the 
bank, and stepping from stone to 
stone along the creek bed toward 
the bridge, to discover a phoebe’s 
nest under it, — if not perhaps the 
one that had become part of the 
man forty years before when he was 
his own investigator. Out of such 
intimate, unconscious knowledge of 
nature, that does not recognize itself 
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as nature knowledge, poetry de- 
velops a sympathetic attitude to- 
ward nature that tends to optimism 
and restfulness. It is the something 
which the world mistakes for pa- 
tient endurance when it is found in 
those that lie back from the world, 
close to the original feelings of men, 
under the broad sky. The country- 
bred boy knows the sky. He watch- 
es it, for out of it has come so much 


for him. The cloud that 


wields the flail of the lashing hail or passes 
in the thunder 
he distinguishes from the clouds 
that bring shade and showers or 
whiten the plains. But how are we 
to get the city child to look up, and 
know that there isa sky? Put down 
the top of the new automobile for 
the motor trip, “even though it will 
never look the same again.” At bed- 
time send the child off to a dream- 
land sky with Wynken, Blynken and 
Nod, or to listen a moment at the 
window to the stars and planets, — 
Forever singing as they shine, 
“The hand that made us is divine.” 

So shall children know all is well 
and wisely put. If we first turn a 
child’s face natureward, he will lis- 
ten to the poets, and find how rare 
is the commonplace idealized by 
them when a Wordsworth 


Gladly partakes of.a daisy, nature’s love. 


IDLE CHILDREN 
BY LILLIAN DAVIDSON 


THERE are many mothers who do 
not seem to see the evil of idleness 
in children. By idleness I do not 
mean play or recreation. It is the 
“doing nothing” idleness I wish to 
warn against. A certain amount of 
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occupation is good for every one; 
and especially for children in the 
habit-forming period of life. I donot 
mean that they should do work too 
hard for their tender bodies and 
immature strength; but some little 
household task, left entirely tothem, 
is often the means of keeping little 
fingers busy in a way that will be 
sure to arouse the active mind. 
Little minds might well be kept 
busier, too, without any harm re- 
sulting. Idle hands often make idle 
minds; and idle minds are one thing 
with which our modern methods 
are at war. Who has not seen the 
idle child who prowls about yards 
and alleys, not playing, not seeming 
interested in anything, just sitting 
or standing idle? Even in crowds 
of children, one is often able to pick 
out one here and there who does 
not play or even seem to wish to 
play. It is not always shyness; it 
is the “doing nothing” habit. 

This habit is often begun by 
mothers who wish to train their little 
ones to “sit down and be still.” 
Baby sits all day, or at least a large 
part of the day, in a high chair. His 
immediate wants are attended to. 
He is fed and warm; so, being com- 
fortable, he does not fuss. He is a 
“good baby.” He just sits. When 
he is a little older he sits in his little 
rocker, or sits on the lounge, and 
looks at things. By the time he is 
seven, unless given some definite 
thing to do, his teacher will find 
that in school he still “just sits.” 
Many times during the study hour 
he must be told to get his book and 
study his lesson. He is not a bad 
boy, he is only idle. Some folks call 
it lazy. 
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Let the children work. Let the 
little hands use all the implements 
of work as soon as they are able. 
Let the little girl have her lit- 
tle flat iron, her tub, and ironing 
board. Let the little boy make his 
garden, and plow his tiny furrows 
in the soft soil. Let them write, and 
draw, and plan. These things are 
very real to them. Be sure they are 
allowed and encouraged to do some- 
thing. There is a cry in the world 
to-day. It is “do.” Let the chil- 
dren hear it early. Do not allow 
the habit of idleness to get hold of 
your child. Many evils follow in 
its train. From the habit of idleness 
comes the tramp, and ofttimes the 
criminal. Because, never having 
learned to love work for work’s sake, 
they take what their idle minds 
think an easier way to make a liv- 
ing. Never having been taught to 
use either their hands or their brains 
rightly, they cannot help coming to 
grief. 


ANSWERS TO HOME PROGRESS 
QUESTIONS FOR MAY 


1. How can a little girl of five who likes to 
watch other children play, but does not 
join in their games, be led to active 
participation? 

Eacu of the playing children 
should have a turn at choosing the 
game to be played. When the turn 
of this little girl comes, she will 
choose her favorite game and play 
it with the others. That will gradu- 
ally lead to participation in the 
games chosen by the others. 

2. What course should be followed with a 


boy of nine who wishes to talk con- 
stantly? 


“A boy of this kind should be 
given full opportunity to say what 
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he has to say. Then he should be 
made to give other persons their 
chances to do the same thing. It 
may be that the child is nervous; 
the desire to talk constantly is oc- 
casionally a nervous symptom. If 
this be the case, the child should 
spend more time out of doors, go to 
bed earlier, and be helped to live a 
more placid life. 


3. How can an ambitious spirit best be 
awakened in a girl of twelve? 


This girl may lack faith in her- 
self, and may be afraid to venture 
to put her ambitious thoughts into 
actions. By encouraging her to 
express her desires and preferences, 
and by helping her to carry out 
plans she suggests, this lack of self- 
confidence will be overcome, and 
the girl will become actively am- 
bitious. 


4. How can the habit of thumb-sucking 
best be overcome in a child of three? 


Bitter aloes on the thumb some- 
times succeeds. Another plan is to 
cover the child’s hand with a mitten. 
Still another is to fasten the sleeve 
of the nightgown to the side, in 
order that the hand cannot be 
raised to the mouth. Every effort 
should be made to overcome this 
habit, for the reason that it is very 
bad for the child; it injures diges- 
tion, and is apt to cause deformity 
of the mouth and jaw, and irregu- 
larity of the teeth. 


5. How cana spirit of lawless disobedience 
best be handled in a girl of eight? 


This girl must be firmly but 
gently handled. Her disobedience 
must never be passed over; it being 
of the nature of lawlessness, especial 
care should be taken that the child 
adhere to school and household 
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rules, first making sure that she 
understands the necessity for them. 


6. Should children be permitted to play 
at war? 

Little children frequently are very 
ready to substitute one game for 
another, — the best thing to do in 
this case is to effect such a substi- 
tution. 

7. How can a boy of ten who is easily in- 
fluenced by his companions best be 
helped? 

This boy can only be helped bya 
gradual strengthening of his char- 
acter. He should be taught the 
necessity of each person’s doing 
what he thinks is right, no matter 
how eagerly he is urged to do other- 
wise. 

8. How can a little girl of four be taught 
to settle her own disagreements with 
her playmates, instead of calling to a 
grown-up at such times? 

The best plan is to make it clear 
to the little girl that the grown-up 
will not come, when called for this 
purpose. 

g. Should little boys play with dolls? 

There would seem to be no reason 
why little boys should not play 
with dolls, —for the short time 
when this is likely to be their de- 
sire. 

10. What course should be followed with a 
little child who runs away from home? 


The old-fashioned remedy of 
tethering, with a reasonably long 
rope, a child who runs away, has 
not yet been improved upon. 


CHILDREN AND “ WHY?” 


Question No. 4, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for September, 1916, reads as follows: 
“How can a girlof twelve best be taught 
not always to ask ‘Why?’ when told to do 
anything?” 
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Tuts is a synopsis of the story I tell 
my five-year-old when he keeps 
asking me “Why?” A father, an 
engineer on a railroad that passed 
his home, one day saw his little boy 
playing on the tracks, too late to 
stop the train. He shouted to him 
to lie down flat, which, being an 
obedient little boy, he did immediately, 
without asking “Why?” The train 
passed over him without hurting 
him. Now if he had stopped to ask 
“Why?” etc. etc. 


Mrs. Miriam TucKMAN, 
New York, N. Y. 


Mothers and Children, by Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher, has meant worlds 
to me; I agree with her that a girl 
of twelve has a perfect right to ask 
“Why?” and the mother is in duty 
bound to explain it to her. Also I 
have come to believe, through Mrs. 


Fisher, that children should not’ be 
condemned for arguing; that they 
have a right to their opinions just as 
much as their mother has, and that 
to discuss the question is only fair. 
In many cases it would be best for 
the mother to compromise, if she 
finds the child has brought out good 
reasons. See Mothers and Children 
on this important (and perennial) 
subject. It is splendid. 


Mrs. S. R. Hartow, 
Ballardvale, Mass. 


Help the girl to see for herself 
your wise reasons “ why,” by devel- 
oping her reasoning powers. Also 
endeavor to show her the great 
value of obedience, even though she 
may not see the reason. 


“ me 
Medford, Oregon. 
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SUMMER SUNDAYS 

Question No. 8, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for July, 1916, reads as follows: 
**How can Sunday best be observed in the 
summer by a family in the country too far 
from any church to attend services?” 
I HAVE in mind a family living too 
far away from a church to attend 
services. The day was begun by 
family prayer, led by the father; 
then a reading of some part of the 
Scriptures, by the mother or one of 
the children; then a hymn was sung 
by the family. After breakfast and 
the feeding of the stock, the Sunday- 
School lesson was taught and dis- 
cussed, for an hour. After dinner, 
the whole family took a long ride 
through the country, and often 
stopped to say how-do-you-do to 
neighbors whom they saw only on a 
Sunday. Then came supper, and a 
general talk on the porch or beside 
the fireplace. Every Sunday this 
programme was carried out, no mat- 
ter who was with them. 


G. H. D., 
Frostburg, Md. 


This question carries me back to 
my childhood, when, after church 
and Sunday-School and dinner, my 
mother gathered us all round her, 
and read us the wonderful Bible 
stories, sang with us the good old 
hymns, heard us recite the Cate- 
chism we had learned, and then 
read St. Nicholas aloud. 


Mrs. C. N. BERTELs, 
Elk Grove, Cal. 


A family in which there are four 
children follows this plan when they 
are prevented from going to church. 
They sit down quietly out-of-doors, 
or in the house, as convenient, and 
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the father or mother reads from the 
Bible; sometimes they have a short 
period of silent prayer, after which 
the children recite a psalm they 
know, or they use old Sunday- 
School cards or leaflets and ask 
questions from them. They may 
read from a suitable book, or even 
play “Bible Cards” (a game some- 
thing like Authors, dealing with the 
characters of the Bible). Even if 
they are not thus occupied for more 
than half an hour it is a recognition 
of the meaning of the day and leaves 
its impression on the minds of the 
children. 


Mrs. C. P. Harris, 
Westport, Conn. 


TEACHING TRUTH-TELLING 

Question No. 1, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for April, 1917, reads as follows: “‘ What 
course should be followed with a little boy 
of seven who, up to now a truthful child, has 
begun to say what is not true?” 
Or course, a boy of seven would not 
realize the harm in story-telling un- 
til he was told. He is probably in- 
fluenced by some older child. I 
should try to appeal to his better 
self, showing him plainly that a life 
of honor depends on truth-telling. 
Although he might not fully realize 
this at first, he would probably come 
to see it. 


Mrs. WatTER HA tt, 
Salem, N. J. 


It is a very difficult problem to 
solve. My elder boy began to tell 
stories for fun, when he was about 
five years old. After one April Ist., 
when he enjoyed fooling us all and 
telling the most outrageous things, 
he found he was not punished if he 
said “April Fool.” Since then, he 
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has said, and still says (although he 
is now fourteen) all sorts of things 
“just for fun.” Of course, he knows 
the difference between truth and 
untruth, but a habit of the kind, 
once formed, is hard to break. 
Mrs. J. C. Russet, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


I have found that washing the 
mouth with water that has a few 
drops of castor oil, or something else 
with a disagreeable taste or smell, 
in it, is a splendid reminder for a 


child of this age. 


M. E. R., 
Roseburg, Ore. 


I think too much attention should 
not be given to the untruths that 
suddenly appear from the boy of 
seven. It is only a development of 
the imagination and should be 
treated carefully. Keep high, pure 
ideals before him and the tendency 
will go away as it came. 


Mrs. J. H. Linney, 
Dallas, Texas. 


RED CROSS WORK FOR CHILDREN 


Question No 10, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for March, 1917, reads as follows: 
**How can children best be led to take an in- 
terest in doing relief or Red Cross work?” 


Tue Red Cross Relief offers at- 
tractions for the young as well as the 
old. For the filling of fracture pil- 
lows, clippings are used. Once each 
week I invite some small children, 
each bringing scissors, to my house. 
In my “piece bag” they find rem- 
nants of white cotton cloth, which 
they tear into inch strips. Then 
they begin clipping them into a 
large box. Their older sisters over- 
hand the fracture pillows while I 
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read to them. Many of the foreign 
children who knit stockings, etc., 
have become interested in knitting 
“sponges” ; and now we have several 
groups organized, under the super- 
vision of a reader. 


“Cc. Cc. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


Children love to do what they see 
grown-ups do. If their parents or 
teachers are actively engaged in this 
work, and can explain it to the chil- 
dren in an interesting way, it sholud 
not be hard to organize a veritable 
army of young soldiers bearing the 
Red Cross emblem. 


Mrs. H. R. Proctor, 
Hopewell, Va. 


I noticed, when.in Canada a year 
ago, that very young girls took great 
interest in relief and Red Cross 
work, knitting socks and doing. all 


manner of work for the soldiers. I 
think the spirit of patriotism that 
has been developed in children has 
a great deal to do with their inter- 
est in these things. Perhaps, also, 
having friends or near relatives who 
would be helped by their work would 
help to interest them in this work. 


Mrs. E. M. S., 
Jamestown, N.Y. 


Children can best be led to take 
an interest in doing relief work by 
giving them interesting stories of 
Clara Barton or Florence Nightin- 
gale, or interesting cases of nurses 
they happen to know. Show them 
pictures of the Red Cross work and 
workers in Europe during the past 
three years. 


Mrs. C. E. S., 
Dallas, Texas. 
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HOME PROGRESS QUESTIONS 
FOR JUNE 

( To Subscribers: After careful study of all 
the Questions herewith given, return Answers 
with your comments. If you have bad any 
experience that would be valuable to other 
subscribers, state it briefly. Feel free to ask 
questions on any subject of interest in this con- 
nection. Number answers to correspond with 
questions, and put at the top of each sheet the 
month in which the questions appear. Write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet, 
and mention whether you wish your answers, 
if printed, to be unsigned, signed with in- 
itials or signed with full name. Address 
all communications to the Eprror or Home 
Procress, Houghton Mifflin Company, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. ) 


1. Should a boy of fourteen, large 
for his age, be permitted to play 
football? 

. Can anything be done to help a 
child who talks through his nose? 

. Should children be allowed to 
sew or knit on Sunday? 

. Should boys and girls who have 
allowances be expected to re- 
place household articles which 
they break? 

. Should children be permitted 
to use a flag as a toy? 

. How can children be taught 
the impropriety of breaking one 
engagement in order to accept 
a more desired invitation? 

. How can neighborliness best 
be taught to children? 

. How can children best be 
taught not to use things be- 
longing to other members of the 
family, without permission? 

. What should be done in the case 
of a little girl of five who cries 
when forbidden to do anything? 

. How can the importance of 
economy with regard to food 
best be taught to children? 
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Letters to a Young Housekeeper 


By Jane Prince 


Fut of helpful hints, practical suggestions 
and wise advice are these letters from an 
experienced housekeeper in response to an 
inexperienced bride’s recital of difficulties 
about budgets, economy, and the manage- 
ment of servants. They smooth out many 
wrinkles, by frankly telling the bride that 
the maid-of-all-work cannot do all she ex- 
pects of her. She must pack away some of 
her wedding presents, and simplify; resist 
the grocer’s appeal, and beware of bargains 
and shopping when she has nothing to buy. 
The letters give minute details for setting 
a table and serving meals that the most in- 
experienced intelligence can comprehend. 
They remind the bride to unwrap and dry 
the soap, and how to manage the soup pot; 
how to plan the daily duties for one, two, 
or three maids; and how to arrange for 
time off. The letters remind the one who 
has had no responsibility of the thousand 
little things she takes for granted, and neg- 
lects to plan, — the preparations “behind 
the scenes” that make the service of the 
family, or formal dinner perfect. 
A. Fe €. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.35 net.) 


Why Men Fight 
By Bertrand Russell 


Lectures inspired by a search for the 
sources of war, and written to make men’s 
minds averse to war, must contain material 
rife for discussion and study to-day, in a 
world at war. The author finds the causes 
of war not economic nor political, but in 
human impulses—the desire to assert. 
He analyses the effect of institutions and 
beliefs upon the life of impulse, and notes 
the “artificial incompatibilities created by 
antiquated institutions and _ tyrannous 
public. opinion.” Mr. Russell concludes 
that our modes of education foster prej- 
udice and love of supremacy, and kill the 
joy of mental adventure; while creeds, re- 
ligion, and politics, that hold men together 


in fighting organizations, furnish efficiency 
in fighting. In these lectures, as in his peace 
note to President Wilson, he urges that men 
must find in creative thought an outlet less 
cruel and wasteful than war for the “love 
of adventure and the passion for a con- 
clusive trial of strength which lead men into 
war.” The danger is emphasized of sub- 
jugation in Europe by less civilized races, if 
intelligence does not reproduce itself. The 
possibility of international rivalry in the 
solution of the population problem after 
the war, he would avert by state removal 
of the present economic inducements to 
childlessness. But what Mr. Russell pro- 
poses is a reconciliation of instinct, mind, 
aad spirit, which would arouse the same 
sense of unity with others in normal life, 
that is first roused in many a man at the 
declaration of war, by the instinct of patri- 
otism. He would check, through the spirit, 
all that is oppressively personal in the life 
of instinct, and preserve what is creative. 
State and property are to him the great 
embodiment of the possessivism that re- 
sults in war; and the greatest need of the 
world, he thinks, is that men think clearly 
and hope courageously for the kind of 
change so needed. Readers of these lec- 
tures will be helped to think (and to hope) 


aright. 
A. FS. 
(The Century Company. $1.50 net.) 


The Middle Pasture 


By Mathilde Bilbro 


SuuT in between stone walls and green 
hedges, the Middle Pasture is an enchant- 
ing spot to Bea and Billy and the Twins; 
it smells of bay and magnolia and sweet 
damp earth. But to the grown-ups it is 
disputed borderland. The story of the part 
it played in a family quarrel, in the fortunes 
of a dear little spinster, and the downfall of 
a greedy old man, is told by Beatrice Craw- 
ford, aged twelve, with a simplicity and de- 
licious frankness. Bea and Billy are utterly 
human, — but little more so than the father 
they “never can fool.” They keep up with 
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the love affairs of a mixed quartette and 
the revived romance of an aged pair. Bea 
records the many things her eyes see and 
ears hear and of which her mind makes im- 
pressions, — things of which grown-ups 
take no account. She acts as silent partner 
to young Dr. Phil, who reinforces pink pel- 
lets with the psychology of flattery and 


good generalship,— and with suggestive , 


therapeutics, new to Pine Grove and stimu- 
lating to Mrs. McDade of the terrible fat- 
ness and liver complaint. Something al- 
ways happens when Bea and Billy are 
about; but nothing ever happened in Pine 
Grove so exciting as on the day they un- 
dertook to develop the mica mine in the 
Middle Pasture, — unless it was the find- 
ing of the will of Grandpa Crawford, that 
settled the debated question of the pasture 
in such a curious way. 
As Fs hes 


(Small Maynard & Co. $1.25 net.) 


The Hidden Happiness 


By Stephen Berrien Stanton 


Wits the world in chaos about our heads, 
it is good to hunt in the stream of events, on 
the edges of perception, for the hidden hap- 
piness that lies not in possession, but in re- 
lation; to read life in the rhythm in which 
it is written; to see that the affirmatives of 
life are the eternal bulwarks; that “‘every 
ditch of despair throws up a dike of pro- 
tection,” that anxiety is an exaggerated 
sense of size; that ambition defeats its own 
ends, and is fulfilled only in its abandon- 
ment. In these charming essays, which have 
a unique quality in form and matter, the 
author gives irrefutable arguments for op- 
timism, for seeking the God of to-day rather 
than the God of our fathers, and for remem- 
bering that all is according to law, and “‘no 
privilege awaits at the hands of the great 
leveller, Life.” In unforgetable epigrams, 
influence is described as continuous sugges- 
tion; coercion as shaping those not worth 
shaping; and failure to follow as often testify- 
ing leadership. We are reminded of the ulti- 
mate economy of the seemingly useless and 
undesired; and persuaded that the purified 
spirit time brings is better than anything it 
takes away! All to the end that we shall 
know happiness to be an equation and, “So 
we be squared with conditions it matters 
little how.” Since by living the ideal we 
make it real, we are bidden “Cease cowering 
and avow.” ALP. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 net.) 


The Diary of a Minister’s Wife 
By Anna E. S. Drake 


Lucy Gorpon’s mother suggested the diary 
as a safety valve, when Lucy went as 
the bride of a Methodist minister to his 
first charge, — to be known henceforth as 
“Sister Sherwood,” and to walk circum- 
spectly. Twenty years later, when her girls 
are young ladies, she made the final entry. 
“IT am having the ‘robin’s egg blue’ made 
over for the president’s reception instead 
of giving it to Mary, as I planned fifteen 
years ago.” It is a story of real living; of 
true values of optimism and content; of the 
beneficent effects of human contacts and 
the need of genuine comradeship; of courage 
to face squarely the poverty that baffles 
and sickness that thwarts. The first friend 
she describes as “the dearest little old man, 
whose hair is white as cotton and his eyes 
as young as youth itself.” From small parish 
to parish they go, expecting good, and find- 
ing it; living in the now; loving and count- 
ing blessings; and holding fast to youth and 
cheerfulness, — even toward Sister Sharp, 
who “‘had a contract to run the universe,” 
and in Patricia, all staid and set. 
A. PS 
(The Abingdon Press. $1.25 net.) 


Jerry: a Novel 


By Arthur Stanwood Pier 


Jerry is a steel worker, at the time of the 
strike; a policeman, when his friend Dave 
becomes implicated in a murder; a detec- 
tive, when he sets a trap and springs it upon 
his blackmailing chief; and, finally, Jerry is 
a lawyer. But first and last he is always 
Jerry, the devoted, idolized son of a widow, 
and the cheerful provider and proud foster- 
brother of the three orphaned Dobbinses. 
Sometimes Jerry is in love with Nora, the 
tantalizing fashion model, as yielding as she 
is stubborn, — and sometimes he is not, 
because of Kate; but wherever he is or 
whatever he is doing, Jerry is splendid, 
sparkling-eyed, strong and handsome, and 
playing fairer than the politicians, who try 
to thwart him. And we follow him with un- 
flagging interest, from the little Millvale 
cottage, to the home on the avenue, with the 
mahogany and Patrick Maguire’s tall clock; 
and we learn, with Jerry, the devious paths 
of justice, the wiles of politics, and the op- 
portunities America offers to ambition. 

- Pi Fi See 

(Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.50 net.) 








